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There’s no sense w ishing for 
Platinum after you've got your 
ring, because then it’s too late. 
The time to start talking it up 
is now. 


No doubt your fiancé will want 
you to have the very best. But if 
he’s not much of a jewelry expert, 
he’ll need some facts comparing 
Platinum to the other metals 
you'll be looking at. 


The main consideration is that if 
you want to be happy with your 
ring 20 years from now, you'll 

probably want it to be Platinum. 


You'll want it to endure, like your 
love for each other. Platinum 
rarely shows its age. It resists 
tarnish, nicks sie weiches 
better than any other metal. 


You'll want it to be the most 
recious of the precious metals. 
‘hat’s what Platinum is. Con- 

sequently, it’s more expensive. 

But it’s worth it. 


You'll want it to be pure. 
Platinum jewelry is actually 
95% pure Platinum. It’s the 
purest metal you can find for 
your engagement ring 
You'll want it to hold your 
diamond securely. Platinum 
prongs are the safest to hold 
your stone. Besides—a 
Platinum setting makes any 
diamond look bigger. Isn’t 
that nice? 


For your one and only engage- 
ment ring, you'll want the one 
and only Platinum. He'll want 
you to have it, too. Once he 
knows it’s the very best. 

For more information, write 
PLATINUM, Dept. HT, 

420 Lexington Avenue, 

New York 10017. To see the 
real thing, ask your jeweler. 





You deserve it. 
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- As three-fourths of the nation shivered under the bitterest cold SEMMOR EDITORS: Edwin Bolwell, Ryth Brine. George J. Church, Martha MM 
i spell in memory, most Americans set their jaws against the sub- M. es Meh toahknheadios. 
normal temperatures and simply carried on. TIME correspondents Disjomante: Bower: Jerrold 1. Schecter. International Editor: Jesse |. 
| and writers were no exception as they struggled to report this week’s ART DIRECTOR: Dovid Merrill 
a cover story on the Big Freeze. Typical of the survival gear sported by SENIOR WRITERS: Michoel Demarest, Robert Hughes, T.E. Kalem, Stefan 
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) atures dropped to zero around the Time-Life Building, they endured CONTRIBUTORS: A.T. Boker, Thomes Griffith, Melvin Maddocks, Richard 
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: a ger Dae et Grath, Gaye Mcintosh, Hilary Ostlere, Gail Perlick, Susan M. Reed, Alexandra 
dip as low as —40° and cross-country skiing on the Mississippi River Henderson Rich, Jay Rosenstein, Victoria Soles, Marion H. Sanders, Betty Sat- 
outside his door was a fairly common sport. The cold fact is that this terwhite, Bonita Siverd, Zone Sparks. Mary Themo,, Edward amor smith, Poul 
q is Magnuson’s 65th cover story for TIME, another record for the A. Witteman, Linda Young. : 
iq week. CORRESPONDENTS: Murroy 4, Gort Gee ktm L. Duncon (Deputy) 
; i i i Senior Corre: Bell, John L. Steele, Ruth Mehrtens Golvin. 
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box on how the Big Freeze fits into the long-term weather outlook, % Stonley W. loud. Simmons Fentress, Hays Gorey, Jerry Hannifin, Joseph 
j the worst aspect of the cold was not the temperature but the ice Ogden. Don Sider, Sandy Roa neers’ Strobe Talbott Shale Poub. 
i which caused him to suspend his usual five-mile morning jog until mg Wodelaie Reskomichond Woodbury ter Angeles: Jes, Cock, £3. 
i the roads are safer. Some of his less active colleagues lost no time in of- word J: Boyer, David DeVoss, Leo Janos, Williom F. Marmon Jr., John Quirt, 
feri Iti h ti If In the Nati a jean M. Vallely. New York: Laurence |. Barrett. Marcia Gouger. Mory Cro- 
ering personal tips on how to warm yourself up. In i Nation sec nin, Roland Flamin, Marion B. Knox, Robert Parker, Jeanne Saddler, somes 
tion, Robert Goldstein recommended the “Canadian Two-Step,” a Shepherd, Cleon Shiskis, John Tompking, Joes Ween Lavin, Deter 
i i icable, ji vhile writing in frigi Edwin M. Reingold. San Franci N. Boyce, John J. Austin, J 
lively, though inexplicable, jig that he learned while riting in frigid ningold m Franc eees Joseph N. & yee, Jo ustin, Jomes 
Montreal. For some reason, more people seemed interested in the an- Europe: William Rosemanter, Sandeex Hermon Nickel Che} opher, Byron 
tidote offered by World Writer Burton Pines, who recalled how he sur- Deon Fischer, Lawrence, oder, Gina boty, Barf eee Se ee 
vived a chilly reporting assignment on the midwinter Baltic Sea: “I Muller. Rome: Jordan Bonfante Erik iheatrot Madrid: Karsten. Prager. 
found that hot, spicy red cabbage combined with lots of vodka will cre- soiv esreows morsh Clark, Hong Keng: Roy Rowon, David Aikman, Rich- 
ate a furnace in the stomach that will last for hours.” Alas, we can- Son Ge me Wen, Bon Wan €, Sih Fokyw Wiley Sewers 
~ e " 7 e it }- 
4 not in good conscience recommend this potion to our readers. towel 63 Gol (Voncourer) Sey $ ih America Sonatas Jo) Ot ite de de 
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MGB is about as close as you're likely to get, 
Uitatelei mud iale em Comte dalitcle-ldlelsme) mil aiire 
The wide-open. sports car is more than a feel- 
ing. It’s a living legend of quick, strong, dauntless 
performance. Our first MG won its first competi- 
tion in-1929, and today MGB holds the Class E 
Championship in SCCA racing, as it has for five 
of the last six years. 
’ For 1977, the legend is advanced with even 
+ H better handling: we've improved the gearing of 
Exciting oppor Lins to ; fo) 4} am ¢-(o-ae- tale Meo) iallolam-\c-1-1alele mm CoM c-.e lt le1- me) (-1-J alate) 
effort, decreased steering wheel diameter for 
see the world. ro L#] fe. <= 1am gs) ole) aio me: Lule me-(olel-ceMt-leldtide)| Mel-|¢-micelal i 
and rear for increased handling stability. 
wi bs pe eee SC We have alsa endowed the 1977 MGB with a 
‘new, zip-down rear window and new cockpit in- 
» eluding a redesigned dashboard for easier read- 
out of vital engine functions. 

See more of your world than any boxed-in 
car can show you. For your nearest MG dealer, 
call these numbers toll-free: (800) : 
447-4700, in Illinois, (800) 322-4400. 


MGB: the wide open sports car. RYLAND) 
British Leyland Motors Inc., Leonia, N.J. 07605. 
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Very Private Homes on a Very Private Course 


The Hamlet 


1 Golf Course Homes from $ 150.000 
Golf Course Corrages from $65.900 

625 Greensword Lone. Delray Beach Flondo 3344 

Phone (905) 272.3100 











CHEMEX 
CM-207 COFFEEMAKER 
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technology 


and a new lower price 





at yo orite depart 
and specialty store or write 
CHEMEX X« 
Dept. M, Pitisfield, Mass. 01201 
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A Great Tragedy 


To the Editors 

If the black-lung disease and the 
continuing mine disasters do not impress 
anyone, the ever increasing oil tanker 
spills (Jan. 10) have established them- 
selves as a great environmental: trage- 
dy. Sooner or later we have to realize 
that under well-controlled conditions, 
atomic fuel is environmentally the most 
acceptable source of energy today. Any 
further reliance on the present “super- 
tanker mentality” is not only dangerous 
to the environment but, from the na- 

tional security standpoint, foolhardy 
James Scott, M.D 
Streator, Ill 


I don't understand how you can state 
that “major accidents involving freight- 
ers have been infrequent.” There have 
been at least seven such blunders since 
1967, and millions of gallons of liquid 





death unleashed into our oceans. What 
is frequent, one disaster a week? 

Bradley David Young 

Terre Haute, Ind 


I am willing to bet that if the com- 
panies whose ships were responsible for 
the oil spill were forced to assume the 
high cost of the cleanup, there would be 
fewer oil spills 

D.M. Boulay 
Marshfield, Mass 


All tankers operating within 200 
miles of the U.S. coastline should pro- 
ceed only in convoys supervised by a 
U.S. Coast Guard vessel 

Robert W. Reynolds 
Centerville, Mass 


Your article left the impression that 
all shipowners are flocking to Liberia 
and Panama to avoid the expenses 
associated with US. registration. In 
fact, many American owners, including 
the major oil companies, are equipping 
their ships with the most advanced nav- 
igation equipment available, regardless 
of where the ships are registered 

Although Government regulation is 
one solution for dealing with irrespon- 
sible shipowners, a more effective form 


could be provided by the marine insur- 

ance underwriters by developing a pre- 

mium structure that reflected their ac- 
tual risk 

Peter M. Talbot 

Huntington, N.Y 


Those tankers breaking up off our 
coasts, spoiling our seashores, are there 
because: 1) we want to spare our prai- 
ries from coal mines, 2) we want to spare 
our descendants from radioactivity, 3) 
we want to spare ourselves extra costs 
per gallon 

Somehow, we're going to have to 
stop this sparing, or we can change those 
lines to “from sea to oily sea,” while 
poorer countries fall bankrupt trying to 
compete with us for OPEC’s treasures 

Richard-Louis Grosse 
Savannah, Ga 





Supershow 

Isn't it all beautiful, isn’t it all Amer- 
icana? As I am an avid sports fan anda 
person who eats, drinks and sleeps foot- 
ball, the Super Bowl [Jan. 10] remains 
to me the yearly culmination of every- 
thing sacred to American athletics. 

As sure as technology advances, ath- 
letes’ salaries skyrocket and O.J. Simp- 
son accumulates more mileage than his 
favorite rental agency, the Super Bowl 
will continue to weather its critics’ dis- 
dain. Personally I find no better way to 
kick off the New Year than by viewing 
the Super Show 

Robert J. McNamara 
San Diego 


When you think about it, a Super 
Bowl is a lot like a moon walk. It can 
be treated as a spectacle, it can be con- 
strued as a crass commercial event, and 
(if you are really turned off) it can be 
seen as irrelevant. | am not sure which 
way to take it, but I do know this: it’s 
tiresome 

Eric Steel 
Emeryville, Calif. 





Fascinating Creature 
I was amused to read your account 
of Gore Vidal's Caligula \Jan. 3). | was 
puzzled to read Bob Guccione’s state- 
ment that I had always wanted to be a 
woman, “petulant and bitchy,” two 
qualities that he thinks characterize all 
women but, actually, best describe Guc- 
cione himself. This mercurial but fas- 
cinating creature could be described as 
the “Dark Lady of the Porno-Mags,” 
with his artfully dyed black ringlets, 
filmy lace blouses with plunging cleav- 
age and gorgeous gold chains and rings 
Gore Vidal 
Los Angeles 





Word Games 


| am happy to hear that there is a 
group dedicated to playing with lan- 
guage, “Perverbs and Snowballs” (Jan 
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You ve seen this kind of 
sompetitive spirit before ir 
American business 

Avis versus Hertz 

Volkswagen versus Detroit 

And now, Wang versus IBM 


Sure, IBM is big. But big doesn't 


mean better 

Wang won't sell you a smal | 
Somputer in excess of your needs 
Wang actually designs a system t 
answer your problem 

Which is why our systems are 
ngeniously simple to operate 

In short, we'll do more for you 
than IBM. Make sure Wang is on the 
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VOMIT TO 


ist of manufacturers you talk to for 
stand-alone or distributed 
processing. Write: Wang 
Laboratories Inc., One 

Industrial Ave., Lowell 

Mass. 01851. Orcall (617) 
851-4111. We've yet to bite 

off more than we can chew 
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*NEURITIS 


*TENDONITIS 


MUSCULAR 
BACKACHE 
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STRAIN 


SPRAINS 


octor diagnosed tendonitis and neuritis. 
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ANACIN 

CAN REDUCE 
INFLAMMATION 
THAT 

COMES 

WITH 

MOST PAIN 


TYLENOL CANNOT. 


With any of these pains, your body 
knows the difference between the pain 
reliever in Adult-Strength Anacin and 
other pain relievers like Tylenol 
Anacin® can reduce the inflammation 
that often comes with these pains 

Tylenol cannot. Even Extra-Strength 
Tylenol cannot. And Anacin relieves 
pain fast as it reduces inflammation. 

Get fast relief. Take Adult-Strength 
Anacin. Millions take Anacin with no 


stomach upset. ANACIN 
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Paramount, CA 90723 - Call Toll Free (800) 
In Cal itor nia Call Collect (213) 531-8053 


Available at 


Marshall Field & Company 








LETTERS 


10). Our favorite family perverb was as- 
sembled by my husband when, after he 
had trailed in a game for a long time 
his luck changed and he moved out 
ahead. Quoth he: “The worm is on the 
other foot.” He also sometimes accuses 
me of giving him a vote of no compe- 
tence. Power to OuLiPo! 
Anne B. Schneider 
Blairstown, N.J 


TIME wounds all heels 
Vytautas Izbickas 
Westwood, Mass 


Oo 
to 
see 
more 
poets 
devise 
unusual 
formulas 
Peter Joseph Daly 
Pearl River, N.Y 


I 
do 
not 
find 
quite 
simple 
letters 
counting 
exercises 
especially 
commendable 
particularly 
aesthetically 
Nevertheless 
inoffensively 
diversionary 
indulgences 
frequently 
encourage 
somewhat 
similar 
effort 
among 
such 
men 
as 
I 
Jan D. Hodge, Associate Professor 
of English, Morningside College 
Sioux City, lowa 





A Strong Papacy 
For centuries the Roman Catholic 
Church has seen theologians like Hans 
Kiing come and go [Jan. 3]. A strong pa 
pacy has always defended the orthodoxy 

of the faith 

Why is Kiing allowed to retain his 
Roman Catholic priesthood and his pro 
fessorship at Tiibingen? Is Paul VI fid- 
dling while the Church of Rome burns? 
(Mrs.) Catherine M. Roders 
Cleveland 


The massive denials and rejections 
of historic Christianity contained in this 
book automatically disqualify King 
from serious consideration by the Chris- 
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MOBIL SHOWCASE PRESENTS 


TEN WHO DARED 





WEEK OF JANUARY 24: CAPTAIN JAMES COOK 
His voyage turned an unremarkable sailor 
into a Surpassing explorer: 


Host: Anthony Quinn 


See local listings for viewing time in your area. 

There will be no commercial interruptions of TEN WHO DARED broadcasts. 
TEN WHO DARED has been published as a handsome and exciting 336-page 
book with 40 color illustrations. Get your copy wherever books are sold. 


mE EE An exclusive presentation by 
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A BBC.TV AND TIME-LIFE } 
TELEVISION CO-PRODUCTION 


1077 Mobi Corporation 
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tian community. Christianity’s only rec- 
ognized authority throughout the cen- 
turies is the Scriptures. To reject them 
is as disqualifying as a rejection of the 
Constitution by a pleader before the Su- 
preme Court. 
Walker W. Means 
Heber Springs, Ark. 





Living on $65,000 
Your article in the Jan. 10 issue on 
Government employees and their sal- 
aries floored me. The officials in Wash- 
ington ought to be profoundly ashamed. 
Anyone can live on $65,000 a year. Liv- 
ing within one’s means is a lesson we 
all should learn, and it ought to begin 
at the top. Come on, Washington, don’t 
throw away your dignity and don’t make 

fun of us out here. 

Sara M. Simkowitz 
Miami Beach 


I would feel more comfortable about 
the Congress with its many perks, large 
staffs, self-serving election financing, 
and general insulation from the real 
world if it were mandatory for each Con- 
gressman and bureaucrat above GS-15 
to prepare his own income tax return 
by hand. 

Furthermore, rather than being pro- 
tected from inflation, our representa- 
tives and employees should be the first 
to feel inflation’s cutting edge and re- 


sponsibility for it by being subject to a 

negative cost of living adjustment; every 

time there is a little inflation, salaries 
should be reduced proportionately. 

William W. Stevenson 

Charlottesville, Va. 


“How to Get—and Keep—the Best” 
is a very amusing concept, or is TIME 
becoming naive? Now we can add an 
eleventh commandment. The more a 
person earns, the better he becomes. 
With this thought in mind, if we again 
double all the proposed increases of sal- 
aries, we'll be on the road to a perfect 
Government. 

Ann Busack 
West Bend, Wis. 





Why Take Chances? 

Your article on birth control (Jan. 
10] goes around Robin Hood's barn for 
an answer to the birth control problem. 
Why take chances with pills, vaccines, 
etc., when a vasectomy in males and ty- 
ing of fallopian tubes in females ends 

the problem quickly and finally? 
N.R. Vance 
Nashville 


It is gratifying to learn that increas- 
ing numbers of Americans are becoming 
concerned about the unhealthy effects 
of some forms of birth control. It will 
be even more gratifying when men be- 


gin to take some responsibility and you 

can report that today’s liberated men 
buy condoms off display racks. 

Paul Drews 

Portland, Ore. 


Your academic footnote referring to 
an apocryphal 17th century English 
court physician, Dr. Condom, brings to 
mind the shy teen-ager who asked me 
for a prescription for “condiments” 
(from the French condire, to pickle, sea- 
son or add relish to). 

Gerald C. Freedman, M.D. 
Mill Valley, Calif. 





Our White House 


Re Rosalynn Carter’s banning of li- 
quor from the White House [Jan. 10): 
someone should remind the Carters that 
the White House is not their house, but 
our house. If, for reasons of personal con- 
viction, they want to ban liquor from 
the family quarters, that is no one’s busi- 
ness but their own. To turn the rest of 
the White House into a dry zone, how- 
ever, is no more proper than would be a 
Jewish President's banning of pork and 
shellfish from the White House menu. 

Daniel F. Goldman 
Baltimore 





Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y, 10020 









WAIT TIL I 
FINISH MY 
SARATOGA 


Enjoy smoking longer without smoking more. 
_ Saratoga 


Rich, full-flavored Saratoga 120's give you 
extra smoking time and extra smoking pleasure 


And they cost no more than 100%. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking ls Dangerous to Your Health. 





18 mg‘ ‘tar,’ 1.1 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigarette, FIC Report Apr: 76 





120s 


© Philip Morris Inc, 1976 
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We're showing it fo the world. 


Concours. A world class luxury compact proudly to international standards. But 
from Chevrolet. Built with a quality that’s Concours is far more than appearance. 
fully in tune with today’s world and its Its sensible size and refined engineering 
attitude toward automotive value. allow it to feel completely in charge on 

The trim, elegantly designed Concours Europe’s autobahns or America’s freeways. 
exterior is at home anywhere in the world. When we build a luxury compact, we 

Inside, Concours displays a luxurious, build one you’ll want to tell the world 
finely detailed interior that will stand up about. 


CONCOURS. A world class luxury compact. 











THE INAUGURATION 


WALTZING INTO OFFICE 


He has sounded forth the trumpet 
that shall never call retreat; 

He is sifting out the hearts of men 
before His judgment seat; 

Oh, be swift, my soul, to answer 
Him! Be jubilant, my feet! 


For some, the high point was Jim- 
my Carter’s unexpected thank-you to 
Gerald Ford “for all he has done to heal 
our land.” For others, it was Carter's un- 
precedented stroll down Pennsylvania 
Avenue from the Capitol to the White 
House after he was sworn in. But for 
many, the most memorable—and sym- 
bolic—moment came when a _ black 
choir sang the Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public in honor of a Southern President. 

A century of Southern estrangement 
from the nation was over. A remark- 
able political journey—one that led in 
only two years from the red clay fields 
of south Georgia to America’s highest 
office—was at an end. Jimmy Carter, 
at 52, was the 39th President of the Unit- 
ed States 

Few seemed less awed by the trans- 
formation than Carter himself. With 
Rosalynn and nine-year-old Amy in 
tow, he strolled like a tourist up the 
driveway to his new home. “Where do 
I live?” he asked White House Chief 
Usher Rex Scouten. Scouten promptly 
led the family upstairs to the presiden- 
lial quarters that had only that morn- 
ing been vacated by the Fords 


omeone had asked Carter the 
night before his swearing-in if he 
were nervous about becoming 
President. “No,” he answered af- 
tera moment's reflection. “I'm sorry, but 
I'm not.” He plunged immediately and 
vigorously into his work. Within a day 
he had issued his first Executive order, 
pardoning all Viet Nam-era draft evad- 
ers who were not involved in violent an- 
tiwar acts (see story page 15). He also 
issued a statement urging Americans to 
save energy by turning down their ther- 
mostats to 65° F. in the daytime and even 
lower at night. Carter found time to se- 
lect the desk he will use in the Oval Of- 
fice: made of oak timbers from the Brit- 
ish ship Resolute, and a present to 
President Rutherford Hayes from 
Queen Victoria, it was last used by John 
Kennedy 
This week Carter's Cabinet meets 
for the first time. The new President will 
probably also attend some of the first 
daily 8 a.m. staff meetings, to be pre- 
sided over by White House Counsel 


Robert Lipshutz. High on the agenda 
domestically, Carter’s plans to reorga- 
nize the Executive Branch, reform wel- 
fare and stimulate the economy; in for- 
eign affairs, a review of the negotiations 
over a new Panama Canal treaty and 
arms talks with the Soviets. 

Carter's first acts as President came 
against the background of a notably sub- 
dued Inaugural Address. Even many of 
his supporters found it disappointing. It 
was more effective when read than when 
heard in Carter’s singsong cadence. It 
contained no calls to glory, no “finest 
hour” rhetoric. Carter took a rather 
humble stance toward the American 
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ment, or at least a first step toward it 
He was alluding to the signing of a new 
strategic arms limitation agreement 
with the U.S.S.R. Two days earlier, in a 
speech plainly aimed at the new Amer- 
ican leader, Soviet Party Boss Leonid 
Brezhnev also gave top priority to a new 
pact before the SALT I treaty expires in 
October. Said Brezhnev: “Time will not 
wait.” 

But Carter also pledged to maintain 
military strength “so sufficient that it 
need not be proven in combat.” These 
“yes, but” formulations can be irritating, 
suggesting an attempt to have it both 
ways, But they may be closer to com- 
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CARTER, AFTER THE INAUGURATION, ON HIS FIRST VISIT TO THE OVAL OFFICE 
“I think | have a chance to be a great President.” 


people and the rest of the world. His 
pledge to liberty (“We can never be in- 
different to the fate of freedom else- 
where”) provided a marked contrast to 
John Kennedy’s ringing “We shall bear 
any burden” of another age. The speech 
offered some typical Carterian balances: 
warnings that we cannot do everything 
and exhortations that we must try to do 
nearly everything. Carter said he wants 
to be remembered as a President who 
furthered racial equality, helped provide 
jobs for everyone, and strengthened the 
American family. But he also said that 
“we can neither answer all questions nor 
solve all problems.” He held out the star- 
Uing vision of total nuclear disarma- 


JIMMY & ROSALYNN DANCING AT INAUGURAL PARTY IN THE MAYFLOWER HOTEL 


plex reality than simpler, more one- 
sided assertions. Typical of the Carter 
approach was his statement that he had 
no new American dream to offer, but 
wanted the old dream renewed, that 
Americans must adjust to changing 
times but cling to unchanging principles 

That last thought he attributed to 
his high school teacher in Plains, Julia 
Coleman, who encouraged his interest 
in literature, art and music and who died 
in 1973. Immediately after Miss Cole- 
man in the speech came Micah (few 
other American politicians would haz- 
ard such a juxtaposition), an Old Tes- 
tament prophet who lived during the As- 
syrian conquest of Israel in the 8th 
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century B.C. and thundered against 
moral evils (notably the rapacity of 
“land grabbers,” the injustice of rulers 
and the smug belief that Yahweh would 
take care of everything). It was, on bal- 
ance, a strongly religious speech—too 
simply pietistic perhaps. But it was 
also an accurate expression of Carter's 
faith—a faith shared by a great many 
Americans. 

Carter had finished polishing his In- 
augural Address only a couple of days 
earlier, working in longhand and with 
a typewriter at the large desk in the 
study of his ranch-style house in Plains. 
Speechwriter Patrick Anderson had 
written the first version, but Carter 
wrote at least three more drafts, some- 
times spreading the paragraphs out like 
pieces of a jigsaw puzzle and Scotch-tap- 
ing them into a new arrangement. In 
the final version, Anderson said, he rec- 
ognized “only a few sentences here and 
there” of his own work. 

Carter had consulted with Rosalynn 
on the clothing, books and toys that 


FRESH FAITH IN 


Excerpts from the Inaugural 
Address: 


For myself and for our nation, I want 
to thank my predecessor for all he has 
done to heal our land. In this outward 
and physical ceremony we attest once 
again to the inner and spiritual strength 
of our nation. 

As my high school teacher, Miss Ju- 
lia Coleman, used to say, “We must ad- 
just to changing times and still hold to 
unchanging principles.” 

I have just taken the oath of office 
on the Bible my mother gave me a few 
years ago, opened to a timeless admo- 
nition from the ancient prophet Micah: 
“He hath showed thee, O man, what is 
good; and what doth the Lord require 
of thee, but to do justly, and to love mer- 
cy, and to walk humbly with thy God?” 
| Micah 6:8) 

This inauguration ceremony marks 
a new beginning, a new dedication with- 
in our Government, and a new spirit 
among us all. A President may sense 
and proclaim that new spirit, but only a 
people can provide it. 

Two centuries ago our nation’s birth 
was a milestone in the long quest for 
freedom, but the bold and brilliant 
dream which excited the founders of our 
nation still awaits its consummation. I 
have no new dream to set forth today, 
but rather urge a fresh faith in the 
old dream. 

You have given me a great respon- 
sibility—to stay close to you, to be 
worthy of you, and to exemplify what 
youare.. 

Let our recent mistakes bring a re- 
surgent commitment to the basic prin- 


would go to Washington. He helped load 
the boxes and Amy’s doll house aboard 
a rented truck that was driven north by 
one of Brother Billy’s warehouse em- 
ployees, with a Secret Service escort. Be- 
fore the truck reached the Plains town 
line, an urgent radio message summoned 
it back: Amy’s bicycle had somehow 
been forgotten and had to be picked up. 


n his last day in Plains, Carter rose 
at 6:30 a.m. and gazed upon the 
dusting of snow and ice on the pine 
trees—the first in his octogenarian 
Uncle Alton’s memory. While Rosalynn 
scrambled eggs and cheese, Jimmy fried 
the breakfast ham. Shortly before noon, 
he shut off the water and electricity, 
turned down the thermostat, and left the 
house in the care of a maid and the Se- 
cret Service. At the train depot, the Car- 
ters waved goodbye to the 18-car Pea- 
nut Special. 
About two hours later, the Carters 
left the old life for good. With Amy cra- 
dling her cat, Misty Malarkey Ying 


AN OLD DREAM 


ciples of our nation, for we know that if 
we despise our own Government, we 
have no future. We recall in special times 
when we have stood briefly but mag- 
nificently united; in those times no prize 
was beyond our grasp. 

Our Government must at the 
same time be both competent and 
compassionate. 

We have learned that “more” is not 
necessarily “better,” that even our great 
nation has its recognized limits and that 
we can neither answer all questions nor 
solve all problems. We cannot afford to 
do everything, nor can we afford to lack 
boldness as we meet the future... 

To be true to ourselves, we must be 
true to others. We will not behave in for- 
eign places so as to violate our rules and 
standards here at home, for we know 
that this trust which our nation earns is 
essential to our strength. 





Yang, and Jimmy carrying his own bags 
as usual, they boarded a chartered air- 
liner at Albany, Ga. Carter told news- 
men, “I think I'm ready now to be Pres- 
ident. If I can stay close to the people 
of this country and not disappoint them, 
I think I have a chance to be a great 
President, but it still remains to be seen.” 

As he got off the plane in Wash- 
ington, Carter carried his bags again, but 
the transformation had already begun. 
At the Kennedy Center that night, the 
audience—in evening dress—stood to 
applaud as the Carter family entered, 
Jimmy in a subdued black tuxedo and 
ruffled shirt, Rosalynn in a long red skirt 
and black blouse, and Amy in a red 
jumper. With pleased grins, they settled 
into the plush seats of the presidential 
box for the glittering, 24-hr. 1977 New 
Spirit Inaugural Concert. 

Shirley MacLaine, who kicked off 
the show, sang a new version of Cy Cole- 
man’s It's Not Where You Start (the last 
lines: “It’s where you finish/ And you've 
finished on top”). Leonard Bernstein 


Because we are free we can never 
be indifferent to the fate of freedom 
elsewhere. Our moral sense dictates a 
clear-cut preference for those societies 
which share with us an abiding respect 
for individual human rights. We do not 
seek to intimidate, but it is clear that a 
world which others can dominate with 
impunity would be inhospitable to 
decency... 

We pledge perseverance and wis- 
dom in our efforts to limit the world’s 
armaments to those necessary for each 
nation’s own domestic safety. We will 
move this year a step toward our ulti- 
mate goal—the elimination of all nucle- 
ar weapons from this earth. 

We urge all other people to join us, 
for success can mean life instead of 
death... 

I join in the hope that when my time 
as your President has ended, people 
might say this about our nation: 

That we had remembered the words 
of Micah and renewed our search for hu- 
mility, mercy and justice; 

That we had found productive work 
for those able to perform it; 

That we had strengthened the 
American family, which is the basis of 
our society; 

And that we had enabled our peo- 
ple to be proud of their own Govern- 
ment once again. 

I would hope that the nations of the 
world might say that we had built a last- 
ing peace, based not on weapons of war 
but on international policies which re- 
flect our own most precious values 

These are not just my goals. And 
they will not be my accomplishments 
but the affirmation of our nation’s con- 
tinuing moral strength and our belief 
in an undiminished, ever expanding 
American dream 


MICAH IN PORTRAIT BY EUGENE SPIRO 





JIMMY CARTER IS SWORN IN AS PRESIDENT BY CHIEF JUSTICE 
BURGER AS WIFE ROSALYNN, NEVADA SENATOR CANNON 
LOOK ON. BELOW: FIREWORKS LIGHT UP WASHINGTON; 
CONFEDERATE FLAG-BEARER AWAITS CEREMONIES 
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CLOCKWISE FROM LEFT: FORDS AND CARTERS LEAVE WHITE HOUSE EN ROUTE 
TO OATH-TAKING; CARTERS STROLL DOWN PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE AFTER 
INAUGURATION; NEW PRESIDENT SPEAKS IN FRONT OF CAPITOL; FIFE AND 
DRUM CORPS PASSES IN REVIEW; SPECTATORS ALONG PARADE ROUTE 
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CLOCKWISE FROM BELOW: VICE PRESIDENT MONDALE AND EX-VEEP 
ROCKEFELLER AFTER SWEARING-IN; MARTIN LUTHER KING SR. AT 
LINCOLN MEMORIAL; THE CARTERS AFTER INAUGURAL ADDRESS; 

FORD BIDS FAREWELL TO CAPITOL FROM HELICOPTER 


conducted the National Symphony Or- 
chestra in his composition Jf Ever Man 
Were Loved by Wife, which he dedi- 
cated to Rosalynn. James Dickey recit- 
ed a new poem, describing Carter as a 
mythic hero drawing strength from a 
walk in the Plains countryside on a sum- 
mer’s night. Sample lines: “Lord, let me 
shake/ With purpose. Wild hope can al- 
ways spring/ From tended strength. Ev- 
erything is in that.” 


ohn Wayne sidled up to the mi- 

crophone and drawled, “I am con- 

sidered a member of the opposition 

—the loyal opposition, accent the 
loyal. I'd have it no other way.” Carter 
acknowledged the rapport by throwing 
Wayne a high-ball salute. For their sec- 
ond appearance together in 17 years, 
Mike Nichols and Elaine May did a rou- 
tine about the first Jewish President. 
Phoned by his mother and scolded for 
not having called her, “President” Nich- 
ols pleads: “Mother, I was choosing a 
Cabinet. I didn’t have a second.” Re- 
torts “Mother” May: “It’s always some- 
thing.” Afterward, Miss Lillian insisted: 
“I'm not that kind of mother.” 

Other high spots: the dancing of the 
Alvin Ailey group, the trilling of Bev- 
erly Sills and Clamma Dale, the whole 
audience standing and clapping along 
with Aretha Franklin. 

Later Jimmy and Rosalynn dropped 
in at the post-concert dinner for the per- 
formers and made political groupies out 
of many superstars of the entertainment 
world. “Oh, I want so much to shake 
his hand,” sighed Bette Davis, patting 
her hand over her heart. Hugged by Car- 
ter, she left beaming. 

Inauguration Day, crisp and clear, 
began with a moving 8 a.m. religious ser- 
vice on the steps of the Lincoln Memo- 
rial, where 10,000 people sang Carter’s 
favorite hymn, Amazing Grace, and the 
Rev. Martin Luther King Sr., bundled 
up in a heavy black overcoat and brown 
hat, praised Carter for not forgetting the 
little people. According to an aide, the 
Carters skipped that ceremony to keep 
it from “turning into a circus,” and wor- 
shiped instead at Washington’s First 
Baptist Church. 

Later in the morning, the gleaming 
white Inaugural platform in front of the 
Capitol was crowded with family mem- 
bers, Supreme Court Justices and con- 
gressional leaders. Television micro- 
phones picked up some of the 
dignitaries’ chitchat about what they 
had done to ward off the cold. Cracked 
Senator Hubert Humphrey: “I've got my 
Minnesota thermal underwear on.” 

Some 100,000 shivering people had 
thronged onto the lawn and into the 
makeshift bleachers. The Marine Band 
played the Navy Hymn in Carter's hon- 
or, and Walter Mondale was sworn in 
as Vice President by—at his own request 
—House Speaker Tip O'Neill. Then 
came Carter's turn. “Are you ready to 
take the oath of office?” Chief Justice 
Warren Burger asked him at precisely 
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12:03 p.m. No man had ever been read- 
ier. While Rosalynn held the family 
Bible, Carter placed his hand on it; in 
front of him was the Bible used for 
George Washington's swearing-in, open 
to the verse from the prophet Micah that 
Carter quoted moments later in his In- 
augural Address. “Congratulations,” 
murmured Burger after the oath. 
“Thank you,” whispered Carter. The 
Marine Band struck up Hail to the Chief. 
Army troops fired 75-mm. howitzers 
from the Ellipse just off Capitol Hill in 
the traditional 21-gun salute, and Jim- 
my Carter was President. 

Not everyone adjusted at once to the 
transformation. Hamilton Jordan, Car- 
ter’s longtime aide, allowed as how it 
would be difficult to go from calling him 
Jimmy to the more formal Mr. Presi- 
dent. After the Inaugural speech, Miss 
Lillian protested, “I don’t like it. I don’t 
like everybody calling him Mr. Presi- 
dent.” To set his family at ease, Carter, 
in a private moment in a room in the 
Capitol a few minutes after the swear- 
ing-in, asked if they had ever seen his 18- 
month-old grandson Jason imitate him. 
“Come on, Jason, smile like Jimmy,” he 
coaxed. Jason obliged with a toothy, if 
tiny smile. 

Following a post-Inauguration 
lunch in a Senate office, Carter walked 
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with Rosalynn (and part of the way with 
Amy as well) down Pennsylvania Av- 
enue, leading the Inaugural parade—a 
mile-and-a-half stroll on a crystalline 
but subfreezing day. Four years earlier, 
fruit and garbage had been thrown at 
the limousine that carried Nixon down 
the same avenue. 

It is uncertain whether Carter can 
maintain this open, folksy style under 
steady exposure to the imperial lures of 
the presidency. But the estimated 
250,000 people standing along Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue had never seen anything 
like it before. and they cheered and ap- 
plauded enthusiastically. Indeed, the 
entire Inaugural celebration marked a 
sharp departure in style from the past, 
though the festivities did not entirely live 
up to their advance billing as a “peo- 
ple’s Inauguration.” 

Warmed by a solar heating system 
on the reviewing stand, Carter and his 
party watched a two-hour parade of 170 
floats, bands and marching groups. Lat- 
er, the Carters were plainly eager to get 
through the evening's festivities as fast 
as possible. Holding hands, they made 
a whirlwind round of all seven Inaugu- 
ral parties, all packed tight with cele- 
brators (“a can of sardines,” complained 
Vice President Mondale at one point). 

At each party the President engaged 


KEEPING HIS FIRST PROMISE 


Less than 24 hours after taking the 
oath of office, President Carter fulfilled 
one of his key campaign pledges: he par- 
doned the Viet Nam draft evaders. His 
order covered an estimated 10,000 men 
already convicted (only seven of whom 
are still in prison), an additional 2,500 
still under indictment, and an undeter- 
mined number who never registered for 
the draft. More than 2,000 who had fled 
abroad will now be free to return home. 

Carter's pardon was carefully lim- 
ited. He excluded those few draft dodg- 
ers who had used “force and violence” 
to stay out of uniform. More important, 
he did not forgive the 4,500 deserters 
still at large, or the 88,700 who received 
less than honorable discharges for de- 
serling or going AWOL. He simply asked 
the Pentagon to review their cases with 
the aim of possibly upgrading some dis- 
charges. Finally, Carter promised to 
begin another study of the estimated 
173,000 undesirable discharges that had 
been dispensed during the Viet Nam 
years. Pentagon critics claim that many 
men received such discharges for con- 
duct that really stemmed from their op- 
position to the war. 

Carter had no sooner issued his proc- 
lamation—and signed Executive Order 
No. 1—than he was vehemently at- 
tacked, both by those who thought him 
too soft and those who thought he was 
too tough. The American Legion and 


the Veterans of Foreign Wars claimed 
that the decision was an affront to 
American fighting men who had done 
their duty by serving in Viet Nam. Car- 
ter’s act, Senator Barry Goldwater de- 
clared, was “the most disgraceful thing 
that a President has ever done.” 

On the other hand, veterans who 
were fugitives from the law claimed that 
Carter should have forgiven everyone 
who got into trouble for resisting the 
war. They argued, correctly, that the de- 
serters who were still ostracized were 
mainly working-class members of mi- 
nority groups, while the pardoned evad- 
ers were usually middle-class whites. 
Carter's action “just applies to university 
kids who dodged the draft,” complained 
Tom Nagel, an accused deserter who 
now lives in France. 

os 

One man who did warmly support 
Carter was Senator Edward Kennedy, 
who said that the new President had tak- 
en a “major, impressive and compas- 
sionate step toward healing the wounds 
of Viet Nam.” While announcing his 
limited program of pardons, Carter said 
that he had made up his mind to make 
this move a full two years ago. At that 
time, he was still a former Governor of 
Georgia who believed, despite the 
doubts of others, he would some day 
have the power to put his decision into 
effect from the White House 
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in some of the camp-meeting rhetoric 
that he used to good effect during the 
campaign. “How many of you think this 
is the greatest country on earth?” he 
asked the crowds, which responded with 
roars of approval. Then, gesturing at his 
wife’s blue satin gown, which she had 
worn six years ago at his inauguration 
as Governor of Georgia, Carter asked: 
“How do you like Rosalynn’s old dress?” 
Again the revelers cheered. The Car- 
ters did not actually dance until their 
second stop, the Mayflower Hotel, 
where they stepped out cheek-to-cheek 
to the strains of The Last Waltz. Before 
1 a.m., about an hour ahead of sched- 
ule, they were back at the White House 

The Carters arose early the next 
morning to begin two days of receptions 
The first was for about 1,000 people who 
had put up one or another of the Car- 
ters overnight during his campaign 
Each received a bronze plaque engraved 
with this message: A MEMBER OF THE 
JIMMY CARTER FAMILY STAYED IN THIS 
HOUSE DURING THE 1976 CAMPAIGN 
“These are kinfolk,”” Carter said with a 
smile. “I couldn't have done it without 
you.” 

As Carter was sharing cookies, 
coffeecake and fruit juice with his guests, 
his aides were getting down to business 
and finding that they had little time to 
deal with many mundane but still im- 
portant housekeeping chores—obtain- 
ing White House passes and parking 
places, and learning their way through 
the maze of corridors. Most offices were 
in need of a thorough cleaning and re- 
painting, but Carter staffers seemed to 
be in no hurry to get their quarters re- 
decorated. That would be considered 
bad form—out of keeping with the egal- 
itarian spirit that Carter is trying to 
bring to the White House 
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A NONSTOP, $3 MILLION BASH 


Those 300,000 “y’all come” invita- 
tions to the Inaugural that were sent out 
by Jimmy Carter’s people were really 
supposed to be souvenirs. They were, in 
effect, thank-you notes for small con- 
tributions to the campaign, not full- 
fledged invitations. Yet 250,000 of those 
who received the eggshell-colored cards 
took them at their word—and they 
helped give Carter's big event the aura 
of a “people’s Inaugural.” 

Among those on hand for the five- 
day, $3 million bash were, for example, 
Ernest and Audrey Wiesen of Wauwa- 
tosa, Wis. They went to work for Car- 
ter after he gave a talk at their daugh- 
ter’s school, and when they received an 
invitation, they asked themselves why 
not—and saved $600 to make the jour- 
ney. Postal Worker Ginny Scott of Santa 
Ana, Calif., took her Las Vegas vaca- 
tion money and used it for the Inau- 
guration instead. Said she: “I would have 
lost it in Vegas anyway.” Then there was 
the group of maids from Detroit, Tulsa, 
New York and Tallahassee who could 
not afford the $25 for a ticket to one of 
the seven big Inaugural Night parties. 
They put on a party of their own at the 
Northwest Gardens Restaurant, at $5 a 
head, complete with the Last Sunset 
rock and soul band, 

Also present and shivering were, of 
course, the “dignitaries”"—the moguls of 
the victorious party, local, state and na- 
tional officeholders, journalists, academ- 
ics and seekers of high-level jobs. There 
were some fat cats too, but with the new 
campaign finance law in effect, there 
seemed to be fewer than have been seen 
for many an Inaugural—particularly 


Richard Nixon’s 1973 spectacular 
There were also a couple of Kennedys 
around (Ethel at a New York State par- 
ty, on the arm of Governor Hugh Carey, 
Teddy at a dinner to honor Hubert 
Humphrey at the Mayflower Hotel). But 
considering that this was a Democratic 
Inaugural, the members of that sizable 
clan seemed most notable for their ab- 
sence throughout the week. Most in ev- 
idence were Hollywood stars, athletes 
musicians—and Georgians. 


or all the diversity, a mood of good 

fellowship seemed to prevail. Said 

one celebrated Atlantan, Baseball 

Slugger Hank Aaron, on Inaugu- 
ration Eve: “Tomorrow at noon, the war 
between the North and the South is tru- 
ly over.” Remarked British Ambassador 
to the U.S. Peter Ramsbotham on view- 
ing his first Inauguration: “There is a 
great feeling of reconciliation. Such ex- 
traordinary good humor.” 

At the Kennedy Center spectacular, 
Jimmy and Rosalynn stole the show, 
and from some pretty big names at that 
John Lennon and Yoko Ono, Gregg and 
Cher Allman, Muhammad Ali, Paul 
Newman. Ata State Department tea for 
Mexican First Lady Carmen de Lopez 
Portillo (a guest of Rosalynn, who had 
attended the Lopez Portillo inaugura- 
tion last December), Shirley MacLaine 
twitted an old friend. Said Shirley to 
Henry Kissinger as he jokingly tried to 
pencil her into his little black book: “I 
talked to you before you became power- 
ful. That’s when I dropped you.” 

Even for dedicated party hoppers, 
the pace was breakneck—the more so 
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since mammoth traffic jams made mov- 
ing, much less hopping, all but impossi- 
ble. At the Corcoran Gallery, outgoing 
Democratic National Committee Chair- 
man Robert Strauss partied along with 
Singer Helen Reddy and Actor Alan 
Alda. The Averell Harrimans played 
host to new Cabinet Members Cyrus 
Vance and Joe Califano at a buffet for 40 
(including Lauren Bacall). Playboy put 
on a sumptuous party in the Madison 
Hotel, and despite the damage done by 
the magazine’s famous interview, at 
least one of Carter’s aides turned up 
Pollster Pat Caddell, who squired Hugh 
Hefner's daughter Christie 

One of the most elegant of the week's 
private parties was a post-Inaugural 
black-tie supper for 250—mostly Geor- 
gians—held at the Sulgrave Club by At- 
lanta Lawyer Philip H. Alston Jr. The 
Carters have vacationed often at the Al- 
stons’ Sea Island plantation. Among the 
guests were Reynolds Tobacco Heir 
Smith Bagley and his wife, Vicki, po- 
tential pacesetters in a new Washington 
social order centered on moneyed and 
well-connected Southerners. Another of 
the guests was Budget Director Bert 
Lance, who, unlike his leader, does not 
seem interested in projecting a partic- 
ularly humble image. Lance alighted 
from a formidable black Cadillac lim- 
ousine that bore specially ordered li- 
cense plates: BERT on the front bumper, 
LANCE on the rear 

For the seven Inaugural Night par- 
ties—known as “balls” in pre-populist 
days—some 64,000 tickets were avail- 
able at $25 each, which is cheaper than 
usual. The competition for them was 
fierce. Inaugural Committee Co-Chair- 
man Bardyl Tirana hoped to distribute 
them fairly, and so decided to use the 





Commerce Building as the pick-up sta- 
tion. Everybody, bigwig or small, had 
to line up there to collect his ticket 

Even for those who had neither the 
money nor the connections to make the 
big public parties or the smaller, pri- 
vate pours, there was no shortage of en- 
tertainments. Said David Collins, an 
Eastman Kodak employee from Roch- 
ester, N.Y.: “It’s terrific. I was down 
here in Kennedy’s time and I thought 
that was good. But this has it beat.” 


here was an organ recital at the 

Washington Cathedral, chamber 

music at the Renwick Gallery, blue 

grass at the Air and Space Muse- 
um. Said Briggsville, Wis., Clergyman 
Sam Gratz, waiting to get into a jazz 
concert at the Hirshhorn Museum 
“This sure beats paying $25 to jam your- 
self into a box in the hope of seeing 
Jimmy Carter.” 

The National Visitors Center (once 
known as Union Station) and the car- 
peted lobby of Kennedy Center provid- 
ed stages for native American, Japanese, 
Polish and Ukrainian folk concerts. At 
the Folger Shakespeare Library, James 
Dickey read poetry to overflow crowds 
A fireworks display rivaled the one put 
on for the Bicentennial, but it was so 
cold that some spectators viewed it from 
their cars or zipped into Arctic-weight 
sleeping bags 

In all, the Inaugural was pretty 
much what its organizers had hoped it 
would be—a little less raucous and a lot 
less exclusive than recent ones. As John 
Claringbould of Lynnwood, Wash., put 
it, “This is a special way to celebrate 
being an American.” A bit more spe- 
cial for some than for others, perhaps, 
but an extraordinary show nonetheless 
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Turner's hardware store had sold out 
its 50 pairs of long johns. In nearby Amer- 
icus, almost all the long dresses at Mal- 
lory’s had been snatched up. Jimmy Car- 
ter's neighbors from Plains and environs 
were ready for the trip to Washington 
Along for the ride was TIME Correspon- 
dent George Taber. His report 


“Behave yourself now,” Jimmy Car- 
ter admonished his high school class- 
mate Virginia Williams in front of the 
white clapboard railroad depot. “And 
if you get in trouble, don’t call me.” Then 
Virginia, her husband Frank and 380 
other Plains folk boarded the 18 red- 
blue-and-silver cars of the Peanut Spe- 
cial—an Amtrak train leased for fun and 
bound for glory. At exactly | p.m., as 
Jimmy stood in the windy 10° F. weath- 
er, waving a gloved hand and flashing 
the famous teeth, the Peanut Special be- 
gan to pull away from Plains—the first 
passenger train to have made a stop 
there in 20 years or so 

The travel agent for the Inaugural 
odyssey was Maxine Reese, who, while 
managing the Carter campaign head- 
quarters in the Plains rail depot last 
June, had started arranging the bash 
“Jimmy told me he was going to win, 
so I figured we had to hire a train to 
take Plains to Washington,” said Max- 
ine. Now she had the train—and an 
$85,000 bill from Amtrak. As she set- 
tled into her seat, the ample Maxine also 
had a bottle of Taittinger champagne, a 
“pair of thermal underwear that would 
stretch around a live oak tree,” and a 
new low-cut, black Inaugural dress 
“We're going to tear up Pennsylvania 
Avenue,” she chirped 

The folks in the $160 coach seats 
and the $260 sleepers, however, were not 
about to wait until they reached Wash- 
ington to begin celebrating. As the Pea- 
nut Special rolled toward Savannah past 
naked cotton- and cornfields and snow- 
crowned pine and pecan groves, they 
partied with a vengeance—almost as if 
they were reversing General William 
Tecumseh Sherman's earlier trek across 


REVELERS CELEBRATING ABOARD THE PEANUT SPECIAL; SLEEPING PASSENGER 


BOUND FOR FUN—AND GLORY 
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the South. Said Sam Simpson, a grocer 
from Barnesville, Ga., bedecked with a 
peanut lei and two peanut bracelets: 
“My granddaddy told me that hell would 
freeze over before we'd have a South- 
erner as President. Well, I just heard 
that Washington is frozen.” Joseph Wi- 
ley Reid, who described himself as a 
“cousin of Jimmy way back,” carried a 
sign reading, FREE AT LAST! FREE AT 
LAST! GOD ALMIGHTY, THE WHITE PEO- 
PLE AND THE COLORED PEOPLE OF THE 
SOUTH ARE FREE AT LAST. JAN. 20, 1977 
AT 12:01. At the bar car's piano, a sing- 
er named Carmelita hammered out end- 
less repetitions of Dixie 


efore the Peanut Special had gone 
very far, out came Dramamine 
tablets and hip flasks to help 
smooth the ride. In one of the 
coach cars, Patsy Wells drawled to her 
friend Linda Moon, “Those Yankees 
will never believe simple names like 
ours. So for the Inauguration I'm going 
to be Dixie Belle Wells and you can be 
Magnolia Moon.” Sam and Annie Tay- 
lor, a guitar-pickin’ duo from Somerville, 
Ala., wandered from car to car as the 
train roared north toward Jimmy's new 
home. Sam had bought his first dark blue 
suit for the Inaugural Ball, and was sing- 
ing his new composition, The Jimmy 
Carter Special (“When I was a young’un 
I heard Jimmy say,/ ‘Sure as there's pea- 
nut butter I'll be President some day’ ”) 
And then there were the peanuts 
Blue-eyed Peanut Princess Karen Bell 
from Adel, Ga., was aboard giving out 
peanut leis and chatting away about pea- 
nut hamburgers and peanut hot dogs 
In all, the 382 celebrators ate 275 Ibs 
of roasted peanuts as they downed Tom 
Collinses or bourbon. Culinary chauvin- 
ism, however, was not limited to pea- 
nuts. As the train clickety-clacked 
through the Carolinas, the travelers 
dined on peanut soup, Georgia ham and 
Georgia peach ice cream 
No conductor was courageous 
enough to enforce the recommended 10 
p.m. lights-out, and as the train headed 
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into Virginia, Sam and Annie continued 
to pluck through their repertoire— Wa- 
bash Cannonball, The Jimmy Carter 
Special and Amazing Grace. The bar's 
piano, meanwhile, beat out Dixie until 
the peanuts were gone, and around 
1 a.m., the citizens of Plains finally re- 
treated to sleep 

Just as dawn broke over the snow- 
covered capital on Thursday, the Pea- 
nut Special crept into Washington. The 
Georgians, red-eyed from fatigue but 
alert with nervous excitement, suddenly 
fell quiet. The piano sat silent, and the 
utterances over coffee were now in 
hushed but confident tones 

Whatever confidence they had about 
dealing with the strange city, however, 
was soon tested when they arrived al 
their hotel. A breakdown of the heating 
system had forced it to close 100 rooms, 
and even then many of the ones assigned 
to the Georgians were heatless. Two girls 
flew back to Georgia, while others 
searched for friends in heated hotels 
Those staying had to sleep up to four to 
a room in what Plains’ Maurice Smith 
angrily called the “damn dump.” Still, 
the incredible snafu could not quite ruin 
the joyous occasion 

On Friday, some 2,000 Georgians 
filed into the White House, dressed com- 
fortably, as Jimmy had suggested, in 
pantsuits and turtlenecks. As_ they 
looked around the public rooms and 
posed for Instamatic pictures, they 
seemed nervous. When Plains natives 
reached Jimmy and Rosalynn, they in- 
variably received a hug from each and 
sometimes one from Miss Lillian, who 
had formed her own reception line. Vir- 
ginia Williams apologized for calling her 
old classmate Jimmy instead of Mr 
President. “Oh, that’s all right,” replied 
Carter. Explained Roy Wise: “It'll be 
hard for us to ever call him Mr. Pres- 
ident. He'll always be just Jimmy.” Or 
as Helen Meek said, “The reception 
shows that Jimmy will always remain 
part of us—and part of Plains.” 
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IT’S JUST CITIZEN FORD NOW 


Outwardly, at least, there was no 
gloom in the White House during Ger- 
ald Ford's final days there. The shock of 
his election loss was over, and Ford left 
with the sense that the American people 
appreciated what he had achieved dur- 
ing his 2'4 years in the presidency. TIME 
Correspondent Bonnie Angelo was pres- 
ent during those last days and filed this 


report: 


For a week, the Fords lived through 
the same kind of unsettling chaos that 
every family endures as it packs to move 
Vans pulled in and out of the White 
House grounds. The family’s cold- 
weather clothes were ticketed for their 


condominium in Vail, Colo., their warm- 
weather togs for a rented house in Palm 
Springs, Calif., and presidential docu- 
ments and memorabilia for the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. At one point, survey- 
ing all that remained to be done, Betty 
Ford joked to an aide, “I think I’m go- 
ing to have to call Mrs, Carter and say 
I just can’t make the deadline and would 
she mind staying a few more days at 
Blair House.” One evening the President 
searched fruitlessly through his bureau 
drawers for a turtleneck shirt for an in- 
formal buffet dinner. Settling for a white 
dress shirt and tie, Ford explained to 
his host, Photographer David Kennerly, 
“I know I was supposed to dress casu- 
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ally, but this is all that was left.” 

During dinner, Betty sat on the floor, 
while her husband regaled the other 
guests—mostly photographers assigned 
to the White House—with a story about 
the night when he walked his golden re- 
triever Liberty on the South Lawn at 
3a.m. and discovered that he was locked 
out. Wearing only a bathrobe and slip- 
pers, the President tried three entrances 
and, finding all of them locked, had re- 
signed himself to spending the night in 
an entrance hall until a guard discov- 
ered him and saved his dignity. 

The dinner was partly a cover to al- 
low more than 100 guests to slip into 
the White House for a surprise party 
that Ford had engineered, with great de- 
light, for his wife. It was their last eve- 
ning of dancing in the marble foyer. It 


THE PRESIDENCY/HUGH SIDEY 


LIKE SUNDAY MORNING 


It was a little like Sunday morning. The choir sang the Bar- 
tle Hymn of the Republic. Bishop William Cannon delivered 
some Methodist thunder. There was wisdom from the proph- 
et Micah. Jimmy led the discussion about hope, humility and 
sacrifice. Archbishop John Roach closed the service with a 
touch of Roman Catholic poetry. Then Jimmy and Rosalynn 
walked hand in hand back home down the avenue. 

Not all of Nelson Rockefeller’s millions had been able to 
buy the moment for himself. The power and prestige of Ted- 
dy Kennedy's family were buried and, for the moment at 
least, almost forgotten. 

In its majestic simplicity, the Inaugural was, finally, a cel- 
ebration of the human spirit—one in which courtesy meant 
more than wealth, and personal warmth meant more than po- 
sition, If it was an illusion, at least it was a pleasant one 

6 

The big question around Washington when the music died 
and President Carter got down to work: How long would the 
world let us continue on this lovely jag? More to the point, 
would Carter be able to nurture this spirit now and help Amer- 
icans find one another? It was Richard Nixon, after all, who 
preached the celebration of “simple things” from the same 
place eight years ago—and then limousined down to the White 
House and turned it into an imperial palace. Despite his hum- 
ble background, Lyndon Johnson was a creature of power, 
and when he finally stood on the Capitol steps to be sworn in 
as President on his own right, he loomed large over the small 
people in the street below. That is the way he liked it to be. 
Most people watched John Kennedy as if he were a matinee 
idol. They were awed and entertained but realized that his 
was a special preserve that could not be shared without the 
proper certification of family, school and bank balance. Lead- 
ership was seen at the top. Can it come from the bottom? 

Something may be moving to focus better the human di- 
mensions of our society so as to erase barriers of birth and en- 
vironment. For long, the struggle was about material needs. 
That is still the struggle in important ways. But the biggest bat- 
tles of want have been won. Maybe Jimmy Carter is part of 
the beginning in refocusing our concerns on the intangibles 
of freedom, on the quality of our thoughts and actions. 

Carter may be more the result of a changing national 
mood than the leader of it. The kids who swarmed over the 
Washington Mall a few years ago, protesting war and racial 
discrimination, brought part of the message. So did Gerald 
Ford, the Grand Rapids Eagle Scout who by sheer decency 
glued a shattered people back to stability. 


FORD MAKING A POINT WITH CARTER 





It all seemed to flow together there on the Inaugural stand. 
The event was so unspectacular and unpretentious that it 
was, in its way, quite profound. The bruised and battered Hu- 
bert Humphrey, who once lamented that the breakdown in 
good manners in the nation might portend a larger collapse 
of society, moved around, patting Amy, bussing Miss Lillian, 
twinkling at Billy, devoid of envy and jealousy or the thought 
that he should be the one taking the oath. When Jerry Ford 
came down the Capitol stairs to take his seat, it occurred to 
more than one person that if another vote for President could 
have been held that instant across the nation, Jerry would 
have won. But it was over for him. The old center from the 
University of Michigan, who once explained that he played 
hard and then made friends no matter what the score, left all 
that good will for his successor. 

There is no way to measure the impact of the new Pres- 
ident when he thanked the former President for that legacy 
But surely it is worth several billion dollars of the national bud- 
get or a few megatons in the nuclear arsenal. 

The world halted a few seconds while Amy’s parents but- 
toned up her coat so she could walk in the parade. And the 
friends of Ford, grown men and women, could have given no 
more meaningful farewell to Jerry and Betty Ford than the 
tears they openly let slide down their cheeks. 

Little was said or done on Inaugural Day that will glitter 
in the pages of history. But that day could be a piece of some- 
thing bigger that will change the world. 
ar 








THE FORDS DURING A PAUSE IN THEIR PACKING BEFORE LEAVING THE WHITE HOUSE 
Their presence shrank until nothing was left but luggage and a bed. 


was merry but laced with nostalgia 

The Fords made the most of their 
last days in other ways. With temper- 
atures hovering around zero, he dashed 
each evening from his office to the 
steaming swimming pool. One night he 
invited a middle-aged White House el- 
evator operator to join him; the man 
could not swim, but he plunged in any- 
way, stood shoulder deep in the water, 
and can now tell his friends about the 
time he splashed around in the pool with 
the President. With four other couples, 
all old friends, the Fords spent their final 
weekend at snow-covered Camp David, 
where a log fire crackled in the huge 
stone fireplace and Navy stewards scur- 
ried around at their beck and call. 

Some staff members gratified long- 
suppressed desires during the week 
Sheila Weidenfeld, the First Lady's 
press secretary, sat in the President's 
chair at the Cabinet table, closed her 
eyes and made a wish, just as she had 
in 1958 when her father, Ike’s Cabinet 
secretary Maxwell Rabb, was leaving of- 
fice. Said she: “I was nine years old, and 
I wished I could come back to the White 
House, and I did.” Sheila and Husband 
Edward spent a night in the elegant 
Queen’s Bedroom; next morning, a 
White House operator phoned to ask, 
“What would you like for breakfast, 
Your Highness?” On Wednesday the 
Rockefellers came for dinner and also 
spent the night in the Queen's Bedroom; 
Sons Nelson Jr., 12, and Mark, 9, slept 
in the Lincoln Bedroom 


n the White House workrooms, the 

staff labored overtime, performing 

tasks for both the outgoing Fords and 

the incoming Carters. Calligrapher 
John Scarfone turned out photographs 
inscribed with Ford's signature and re- 
ception invitations with Carter's name. 
Pastry Chef Heinz Bender fretted over 
Ford's Wednesday night farewell party 
—then had to bake 18,000 cookies for 
Carter's Friday receptions. 
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In the West Wing, offices were piled 
high with boxes—more than 100 car- 
tons in the Situation Room alone—but 
Ford tried to give the appearance of car- 
rying on business as usual. On his last 
full day in power, he telephoned Sen- 
ators, Congressmen, old friends and sev- 
eral foreign leaders: Egyptian President 
Anwar Sadat, Israeli Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Rabin, French President Val- 
éry Giscard d’Estaing and Soviet Com- 
munist Party Leader Leonid Brezhnev 

Ford ate his usual cottage-cheese 
lunch in his little private hideaway; 
stripped bare of photographs and me- 
mentos, the office seemed as impersonal 
as a motel room. In the Oval Office, Ford 
exclaimed, “Look at this! My desk has 
never been so clean in my life.” 

Just behind the movers who carried 
out the Fords’ personal belongings were 
household workers who put the presi- 
dential living quarters in perfect order 
for the Carters. With each day, the Ford 
presence shrank, until there was noth- 
ing left but their luggage and their bed. 
At breakfast with 75 aides and Cabinet 
members on the final morning, Ford cir- 
culated around the State Dining Room, 
thanking each person individually 
When Vice President Nelson Rockefel- 
ler declared that “this is the proudest 
moment of our lives,” a wave of applause 
washed over the room. Said Ford in re- 
sponse: “You all contributed to an Ad- 
ministration I think was good—and 
which history will treat kindly.” 

After Carter's Inauguration, Jerry 
and Betty Ford, both private citizens for 
the first time in 28 years, boarded a Ma- 
rine helicopter on the West Lawn of the 
Capitol. At Ford's request, the chopper 
circled low over the heart of Washing- 
ton for a last look at the White House 
and Capitol, symbols of the power that 
he held for so long. Then the helicopter 
swooped toward Andrews Air Force 
Base, where a presidential jet waited to 
take the Fords on their long journey to 
California and retirement. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


CARTER TAKES 
HIS LUMPS 


In the Senate Caucus Room, both 
sides were poised for battle. At stake was 
the confirmation of Jimmy Carter's 
nominee as CIA director: Theodore Sor- 
ensen, 48. Ready to bear witness against 
him were representatives of assorted 
conservative and right-wing groups, in- 
cluding the Liberty Lobby and the John 
Birch Society. Prepared to defend him 
were some of the ornaments of the East- 
ern liberal Establishment such as Av- 
erell Harriman and Clark Clifford 

After Senator Pat Moynihan intro- 
duced his fellow New Yorker as a man 
by whom the CIA “will be well served,” 
the slender, bespectacled Sorensen took 
over. Looking grim and even more som- 
ber than usual, he read a vigorous ten- 
page rebuttal of what he called “scur- 
rilous and personal attacks.” When he 
had finished, he picked up another piece 
of paper and began reading from it. “It 
is now clear,” he said, “that a substan- 
tial portion of the U.S. Senate and the in- 
telligence community is not yet ready 
to accept as director of Central Intel- 
ligence an outsider who believes as I be- 
lieve.” As the 15 members of the Sen- 
ate Select Committee on Intelligence 
visibly stiffened, Sorensen went on to an- 
nounce that he was withdrawing his 
nomination. The battle was over before 
it had really been joined. 


urprised Senators tried clumsily to 

soften the blow. Utah Republican 

Jake Garn assured Sorensen that 

his integrity had not been in ques- 
tion. Said the Senator: “I thought you 
were the wrong man for the wrong po- 
sition.” Indiana Democrat Birch Bayh 
told Sorensen that some people were out 
to get him “because they don’t want a 
clean broom at the CIA.” Senator George 
McGovern emerged from the audience 
to remark that the episode showed that 
the “ghost of Joe McCarthy still stalks 
the land.” Committee Chairman Dan 
Inouye, who opposed the nomination, 
said that he hoped Sorensen would leave 
with no “bitterness.” 

That was undoubtedly asking too 
much. With gallows wit, Sorensen re- 
marked: “Well, Gary Gilmore and I 
He told TIME New York Bureau Chief 
Laurence Barrett: “As someone said to 
me this morning, a lot of dirty little 
streams flowed together to make this 
flood. There was the extreme right, the 
Kennedy haters, the Carter haters. The 
smokescreen reasons—outright lies and 
falsehoods—masked the real opposition 
To boil it down to one sentence, people 
felt that an outsider with my beliefs 
should not head that agency.” 

The withdrawal was a rebuke not 
only to Sorensen but to Carter. Only 
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eight presidential Cabinet appointees 
have been rejected by the Senate in U.S. 
history. It is even rarer for a nominee 
to be turned down by a Congress con- 
trolled by the President’s own party. The 
last time that happened was in 1925, 
when Charles Warren, Calvin Coo- 
lidge’s choice for Attorney General, was 
rejected because he was too closely iden- 
tified with the Sugar Trust. 

In a narrow sense, Sorensen was not 
actually rejected, but if his nomination 
had come to a vote, it probably would 
have been defeated. On the eve of his In- 
auguration, Carter was thus given clear 
warning that he cannot take the heav- 
ily Democratic Congress for granted. 

From the first, the Sorensen appoint- 
ment seemed curious. He served as Pres- 
ident Kennedy's top adviser and speech- 
writer but has had little intelligence 
experience, Since he returned to private 
life (corporation law), he has urged a 
more modest role for the CIA and the 
curtailment of its covert operations. 

The choice was largely Carter’s idea; 
Vice President Walter Mondale was 
equally enthusiastic. Sorensen was es- 
teemed for both his mind and his mo- 
rality. He was also an early backer of 
Carter for President, raising funds and 
tapping talent among liberals who had 
serious reservations about the Georgian. 
Beyond that, Sorensen was seen as a 
good soldier who would carry out Car- 
ter’s instructions at the CIA. Moreover, 
some Carter staffers reckoned that a lib- 
eral like Sorensen might be better able 
to defend the agency against criticism 
from the left. Said a close Carter ad- 
viser after the scheme had misfired: 
“What the hard-core conservatives who 
went after Sorensen have done is set 
their own damn course back.” 


ntelligence Committee conservatives 
such as Barry Goldwater and Strom 
Thurmond were indeed up in arms 
over the nomination; their doubts had 
been fed by the intelligence community, 
which lobbied against Sorensen. But 
some liberal Democrats were scarcely 
less vehement in their opposition. One 
source of doubt was the fact that Soren- 
sen had registered for the draft as a con- 
scientious objector. Led by Hawaii's In- 
ouye, a much-decorated World War II 
veteran who lost his right arm in com- 
bat, the Senators wondered whether Sor- 
ensen would be able to approve agency 
operations that might endanger life. Sor- 
ensen also is a fierce Kennedy loyalist 
who still wears his PT-109 tie clasp. Af- 
ter the 1969 Chappaquiddick incident, 
he was summoned to help draft the state- 
ment that tried to exonerate Ted Kenne- 
dy. Would Sorensen put family above 
national loyalty? Finally, there were 
nagging questions about his personality. 
He is intelligent, disciplined and 
principled, but he tends to be aloof, ar- 
rogant and occasionally self-righteous. 
Many Senators who generally share his 
political views simply do not like him. 
On top of all that, some affidavits 
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that he submitted in the Pentagon pa- 
pers trial of Daniel Ellsberg surfaced: As 
a defense witness, Sorensen testified that 
he, like Ellsberg, had removed classi- 
fied information without authorization. 
When Sorensen left the White House in 
1964, he took along 67 boxes of docu- 
ments, seven of them classified. Includ- 
ed were memos on the Kennedy- 
Khrushchev summit meeting in Vienna, 
the war in Laos, the Bay of Pigs invasion 
and the Cuban missile crisis. Sorensen 
used some of the material for his book 
Kennedy, then donated all of it to the 
Kennedy Library. He claimed a $231,- 
000 tax deduction, part of which was re- 
jected by the IRS. These actions were not 
exceptional. When Lyndon Johnson left 
the White House, he carted away 
mounds of documents, some of which 
wound up in his memoirs The Vantage 
Point. “It’s a bum rap,” said Mondale. 
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SORENSEN AT THE COMMITTEE HEARING 
“A lot of dirty little streams.” 


“Everybody has done the same thing.” 

But not everybody is nominated to 
be CIA director. “The effect [of Soren- 
sen’s appointment] on the clandestine 
services would have been serious,” said 
a committee member. “His actions with 
the classified material and his support of 
Ellsberg would have raised doubts with 
sources around the world about the reli- 
ability of the director.” A Democratic 
Senator added that because of the lack of 
confidence in Sorensen, “there was the 
certainty that the agency would either 
control him or ignore him.” 

Trying to salvage his appointment, 
Sorensen called on every committee 
member—with the exception of Gold- 
water, who refused to see him. But Sor- 
ensen apparently was not all that per- 
suasive. One Democrat, in fact, was put 
off by what he called Sorensen’s “intel- 
lectual convolutions.” Hard counts by 
Mondale and Carter staffers showed 
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that Sorensen had only five committee 
votes, while nine were against him. 

Already embroiled in a nomination 
fight over Attorney General-designate 
Griffin Bell, Carter felt he could not af- 
ford another. The question was how to 
cut his losses. In a long phone conversa- 
tion on Sunday afternoon, Carter did not 
directly suggest that Sorensen bow out, 
yet managed to get the message across. 
Sorensen was more optimistic than Car- 
ter about his chances, but Carter kept 
leading him back to the hard facts. Car- 
ter said he was willing to support Soren- 
sen if he wanted to confront his adver- 
saries on the committee, but pointed out 
that the votes were not there. Sorensen 
replied that he would think it over. A few 
minutes before the hearings began the 
next day, Sorensen phoned Carter to say 
he had decided to withdraw. Carter did 
not try to dissuade him. 


s the dust settled, it became ap- 

parent that Mondale had not been 

as alert to the hazards of the nom- 

ination as he might have been. 
Though he had served on the Intelli- 
gence Committee when he was a Sen- 
ator, he failed to consult its members 
beforehand on Sorensen; he also did not 
check their reaction until the appoint- 
ment was just about doomed. But if Car- 
ter was disappointed with the perfor- 
mance of his Vice President, he was not 
saying so. 

Many Senators were worried that 
the rebuff to Sorensen would provoke a 
display of Carter’s stubborn streak. It 
did not—at least, not yet—even though 
it left him in something of a predica- 
ment. He must find a replacement for 
Sorensen who is acceptable to Capitol 
Hill, though the Senate is not likely to 
turn him down a second time. The In- 
telligence Committee has anticipated 
him by offering some suggestions, in- 
cluding former Commerce Secretary 
Pete Peterson and James Schlesinger. 
House Speaker Tip O'Neill proposed re- 
tired Army Lieut. General James Gavin, 
chairman of Arthur D. Little Inc., an in- 
dustrial research firm in Cambridge, 
Mass. Yet if Carter chooses someone 
recommended by Congress, he will ap- 
pear to have caved in to Capitol Hill. 

The White House has floated its own 
list of candidates. The names mentioned 
most prominently are Thomas Hughes, 
president of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace; Paul Warnke, 
a Washington attorney who served as 
Assistant Defense Secretary; Burke 
Marshall, a former assistant U.S. Attor- 
ney General who is now a professor at 
Yale Law School; and Gerard C. Smith, 
a Washington lawyer who headed the 
U.S. delegation to the SALT talks. 

In the wake of the Sorensen rebuff, 
Minority Leader Howard Baker tried, 
not too successfully, to be reassuring. 
“Nobody declared war on Carter,” he 
said smoothly. “The honeymoon isn’t 
over.”” Perhaps not—but neither is it off 
to a terribly good start. 
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Why had the rain turned white? Startled millionaires win- 
tering in their baronial mansions in West Palm Beach, Fla., 
peered closer last week at the miracle that was falling from the 
skies and discovered—could it be?—-yes, the substance was snow, 
the first ever reported there. Since mid-November, pedestrians 
in Dallas, unaccustomed to such hazards, have been slipping on 
sleet-slicked sidewalks. Meanwhile, a series of blizzards has 
smothered Buffalo this winter with an astonishing 126.6 in. of 
snow. 

From the Dakotas and Minnesota, across the icy Great Lakes 
of the Middle West and down the Eastern seaboard to shivering 
Florida, the winter of 1976-77 is already one of the coldest since 
the U.S. began keeping weather statistics—and the worst may 
be yet to come. If February roars like January, this winter could 
be the coldest ever recorded for much of the U.S.—the great win- 
ter that millions of Americans will be telling their grandchil- 
dren about decades from now. 

The dramatic changes in the weather patterns (see following 
box) that are sending temperatures plummeting across the na- 
tion are, ironically enough, warming the one state that is usually 
frozen stiff. In Anchorage, Alaska, where the thermometer was 
up to a comparatively balmy 45° last week, the ice was so soft 
that hockey players went home in disgust. Meanwhile, snow- 
storms avoided areas that are normally blanketed with white. 
Rocky Mountain ski operators complained bitterly about the 
clear skies. Sun Valley, Idaho, the haven of the wealthy and the 
sedate, had to use snow-making machines, and even then man- 
aged to keep open only three of its 60 runs. 


—that has transformed the inevitable grousing about the 

weather into personal agony and national hardship. The fu- 
ries of January have been unrelenting. Alltime low tempera- 
tures were recorded last week in Cincinnati (—25), Miami Beach 
(+32), Palm Beach (+27). Single-day records for the date were 
set in New York City (— 1); Dayton (—21); and Lynchburg, Va. 
(—8). At —19, Chicago experienced its coldest day in this cen- 
tury. Peoria, Ill. (—25), had not been so cold since 1884. In Rice 
Lake, Wis., the temperature plunged to —60—and for two days 
dog owners had to push their reluctant pets outside to save their 
carpets. 

It was like living in the Arctic—an ominous reminder of 
how modern man, so proud of his technological mastery of his en- 
vironment, remains so vulnerable to its whims. Indeed, his very 
reliance on energy-consuming machines, vehicles and conve- 
niences contributed last week to widespread suffering. To meet 
soaring energy demands for heating, electrical utilities ordered 
temporary blackouts in some communities and reduced voltage 
in others. 

A genuine crisis developed in the natural-gas industry. Sup- 
pliers put into effect emergency plans, cutting all deliveries to 
thousands of industrial users. Company officials pleaded for 
school closings, shortened business hours, and thermostats to be 
turned down to teeth-chattering levels in private homes. 

As business leaders, local officials and countless citizens re- 
sponded, some wholeheartedly, others grudgingly, life faltered 


S till, it is the brutal and unrelenting cold—the Big Freeze 
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and changed in many regions of the U.S. The Labor Depart- 
ment estimated that some 500,000 workers had been laid off in 
plants shut down by fuel shortages. Next summer's crops could 
be damaged by the effects of the deep-reaching cold on the soil, 
and the lack of moisture-bearing snow in the West. 

Thousands of schools in at least a dozen states, including vir- 
tually all those in Georgia, were closed for varying lengths of 
time. The longest period was in Dayton, which planned a month- 
long shutdown. Energy emergencies were declared in Minne- 
sota, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio and the city of Milwaukee 
Florida’s Governor Reubin Askew proclaimed his state a di- 
saster area because of damage to citrus crops. Maryland’s Gov- 
ernor Marvin Mandel sought the same designation: 1,500 Ches- 
apeake Bay watermen were frozen out of their oyster beds and 
fishing areas by layers of ice up to 3 ft. thick 


seph Solters, the Federal Power Commission’s gas expert. 

“The weather,” agreed a U.S. Senate energy specialist, “is 
going to be to the gas industry what the Arab embargo was to 
the oil industry.” Indeed, if the current weather had coincided 
with the oil crisis in the winter of 1973-74, the double impact 
might well have been calamitous. Just how to increase natural- 
gas supplies remained in dispute (see ECONOMY & BUSINESS), 
but the time for national dawdling on a comprehensive energy 
policy has clearly run out. “Jimmy Carter’s first confrontation 
as President will not be with the Russians,” said a senior Wash- 
ington weather scientist."'It is with the weather.” 

The winter that is hurting the economy is also bringing suf- 
fering and tragedy to countless Americans. Two elderly men, 
Pinkney Carson, 66, and Herman Jackson, 62, were found fro- 
zen to death in unheated rooms in a New York City residential 
hotel. A furnace boiler had failed, and the men had huddled 
under thin blankets as water froze in glasses and ice formed on 
the cracked plaster of their tenement. In rural Georgia, three 


T he natural-gas shortage was called “a nightmare” by Jo- 


young brothers, Timmy Schuler, 11, Brian, 9, and Kirt, 7, romped 
on a pond covered with ice that had come South with the North- 
ern winter. Timmy saw the younger boys break through and ran 
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to their aid. All three drowned. In Atlanta, Mrs. Irma May Key, 
51, died of exposure, after falling a short distance from her apart- 
ment. Veronica Hynson, 22, and her three children died in a fire 
in a Baltimore row house. The oil tank was empty, and the gas 
jets in a kitchen stove had been turned on for heating. 

In North Yarmouth, Me., where winds had been gusting 
up to 80 m.p.h., heavy, frozen snow caved through a hockey 
rink’s roof—minutes after 25 youngsters had left. The same 
heavy snow leveled a horse barn in Windham, Me., but four 
horses trapped under the snow and twisted metal were dug out 
alive. Sturdy North Dakotans of Scandinavian descent, long 
since inured to cold, broke out booster buttons proclaiming: 
MINUS 40 BELOW KEEPS THE RIFFRAFF OUT. When West Vir- 
ginia’s Governor Jay Rockefeller insisted on being inaugurated 
outdoors in Charleston’s 0° weather, local wags quipped, “We 
always figured it would be a cold day in hell when a New York- 
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er would become Governor here.” The situation was hardly 
funny, however, to the 25 inauguration watchers who had to 
be treated for frostbite. 

On an icy hill in Jackson, Miss., Diana Berg flagged down a 
milk truck and warned the driver against going so fast. “Oh, 
don’t you worry about me,” he said. “I’m from Illinois. I can han- 
dle this stuff. Want a joyride?” Berg declined, then watched the 
truck slam downhill into a Volkswagen and another truck. Amaz- 
ingly, no one was hurt. Says she: “My jaws were frozen into a 
laugh for about an hour.” 

As water pipes burst in Little Rock, Ark., one resident re- 
marked, “My basement is flooded and my furnace doesn’t work 
—but we're going to have an ice-skating party in my basement 
tonight.” In Fort Walton Beach, Fla., Circuit Court Judge Clyde 
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Wells stopped a trial so that everyone could watch the snow fall. 
Opined the judge: “It’s a real novelty.” 

The elements were simply a challenge to some outdoorsmen 
—and women. The combination of —23° temperatures and 46- 
m.p.h. winds on New Hampshire’s Mount Washington created 
a —95° wind-chill factor—but did not stop some hikers from risk- 
ing their lives on its lower slopes. The same was true in New 
York’s gale-whipped Adirondacks, where Psychiatric Social 
Worker Bill Myers explained that people went out in such weath- 
er just because it was there. Said he: “It’s an aggressive response, 
not a passive response like staying inside with a blanket.” 

For most who shivered in long johns or waited up to six 
hours for tow trucks to pull their cars out of snowbanks, the chal- 
lenge of the extraordinary winter was something they would pre- 
fer to pass up. The weather punished sections of the nation in 
varied ways, most of them harsh and costly. A tour of the icy 
American horizon, region by region: 


THE FROZEN MIDWEST 


As gales and subzero cold threatened to turn the Great Lakes 
into one vast skating rink, boat traffic virtually ceased. Only a 
few adventurous captains steered past the treacherous floes in 
Lake Michigan, where ice was a foot thick eight miles from 
shore. Worse, both the Ohio and Mississippi rivers were frozen 
solid in long stretches. Some 300 barges and more than SO tugs 
were locked in the 181-mile leg of the Mississippi between Cai- 
ro, Ill., and St. Louis. A few steel barges, weighing some 750 
tons each, were shoved atop the sturdy ice like so many giant 
hockey pucks. Others were crushed by converging packs of ice. 
Even barges able to move were collecting ice barnacles up to 6 
ft. thick on their bottoms. “That makes one hellacious load to 
push,” said a U.S. Army Corps of Engineers official. 

The freeze of the waterways aggravated the region’s fuel 
crisis. For a time, Cincinnati Gas and Electric Co. had 3 mil- 
lion gal. of fuel oil stalled on the Mississippi, 400,000 gal. 
blocked on the Ohio near Aurora, Ind., and another 400,000 
gal. stuck in the river near Paducah, Ky. Electric utilities sent 
out crews armed with hammers and iron bars to smash the 
frozen coal loose from rail cars. “It’s absolutely miserable 
work,” said Detroit Edison Co. Vice President Walter J. Mc- 
Carthy Jr. Strapped for fuel, his firm at one point was turning 
out only 250,000 kilowatts, less than one-tenth of its normal 
production. At one Cincinnati plant, the slippery coal would 
not stick to conveyor belts. Ingenious employees devised a 
solution: spreading molasses on the belts. 

The fuel shortage led the Northern Indiana Public Service 
Co. to order 1,500 industrial users of natural gas to cut their con- 
sumption by 20%. Both Columbia Gas of Ohio and East Ohio 
Gas Co. limited 1,675 heavy users to only enough fuel to keep 
their machinery from freezing. Ford, General Motors and Chrys- 
ler laid off some 58,000 workers in Michigan and Ohio. In Cleve- 
land alone, about 10,000 laborers were idle. The cutbacks forced 
the closing of schools in 245 downstate Illinois communities. In 
Milwaukee, which has had a record 21 days of subzero weather, 
water mains burst or froze, creating extreme fire-fighting haz- 
ards. Amtrak canceled trains on eight major routes out of Chicago 
—and sent 25 cars down to New Orleans to thaw out. However, 
the cold did bring some blessings. Street crime was down, and 
three gunmen foolish enough to hold up the Cleveland Trust Co. 
were quickly caught when their getaway car spun its wheels fu- 
tilely in the snow. 

The “cold soak” also plagued the Midwest's farmers. Near 
Mount Vernon, lowa, Gordon Neal discovered that the frost 
had penetrated an astonishing 6 ft. into the soil, freezing his 
water line for the first time since it was installed at the turn of 
the century. His silage pile was unusable, frozen rock-solid; he 
was forced to feed his cattle scarce hay. Following an extended 
drought, the freeze endangered the winter wheat crop through- 
out the Midwest. 

In South Dakota, where two-thirds of the state’s stock ponds 
were dry, there was not enough moisture to freeze the soil and, in- 
credibly, it began to blow away in scenes chillingly reminiscent 
of the Dust Bowl of the °30s. Soil erosion in the coming windy 
months is also a threat throughout the farm belt. Grain farmers 
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After carefully studying woolly bear 
caterpillars, the thickness of fur on squir- 
rels’ tails and other natural signs, “Abe 
Weatherwise” late last year predicted in 
The Old Farmers’ Almanac that the cur- 
rent winter would be a cold one. Jerome 
Namias, a meteorologist at California's 
Scripps Institution of Oceanography, 
had made a similar forecast. But even 
Namias is surprised at the subfreezing 
temperatures that have prevailed over 
most of the eastern half of the U.S. Says 
he: “I was a little too conservative. Our 
forecast was for the coldest winter in 
perhaps 20 years, but it now looks as if 
il is proving to be even colder than that 
In many locations, 75-year-old records 
are going to be broken before the win- 
ter is over.” 

Namias and other meteorologists 
agree on the immediate reason for the 
bitterly cold weather. The high-level 
westerly winds—including the jet 
stream—that whistle through the upper 
atmosphere high above the U.S. have 
been circulating in an unusual pattern 
Normally in winter these winds flow 
more directly across the country from 
west to east. This winter they are cut- 
ling across the Rockies much farther to 
the north than usual and then, as they 
head toward the East Coast, dipping 
much farther south than normal. 

The product of that unusual pattern 
is this winter's wild weather. According 
to Namias, the jet stream has been pick- 
ing up Pacific storms and guiding them 
across the U.S.. “pepping up” each one 
as it crosses the country. The resulting 
heavy snowfalls that have accumulated 
on the ground in Eastern states further 
refrigerate Arctic air as it moves down 
from Canada. The snow covering also 
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contributes to the dramatic difference 
between land and water temperatures, 
which in turn stimulates more storms 
along the East Coast—including the 
nor’easters that have been battering oil 
tankers. All the while, Western states 
have remained relatively unscathed 
Says John Firor, executive director of 
the National Center for Atmospheric 
Research in Boulder, Colo.: “This year 
winter seems to have become stuck east 
of the Rockies.” 

What triggered these changes, how- 
ever, remains unclear. Namias notes 
that water temperatures in the Pacific 
rose a few degrees higher than normal 
last fall off the west coast of North 
America, while dropping off in mid- 
ocean. He believes that these temper- 
ature shifts influence the winds and de- 
termine the course of storms that work 
their way up to the jet-stream level. Har- 
ry Geise, a California meteorologist, 
blames the storms and frigid tempera- 
tures on a high-pressure zone of warm 
air hovering off the country’s Pacific 
coast and sometimes shifting over land 

7 

Whatever the cause of current 
weather patterns, they cannot yet be re- 
lated to any of the long-range cooling 
—or warming—trends foreseen by sci- 
entific Cassandras. Says George Kukla, 
a climatologist at Columbia University’s 
Lamont-Doherty Geological Observato- 
ry: “Just because we can’t get our cars 
started, are suffering from frostbite, and 
have a few feet of snow in our drive- 
ways, we should not start worrying about 
an Ice Age.” Among scientists who fear 
that significant worldwide climatic 
changes have already begun, there are 
those who believe that another Ice Age 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY CREWS MAKE LIGHT OF WINTER BY ROWING WITHOUT SHELLS ON FROZEN SURFACE OF CHARLES RIVER NEAR CAMPUS 


FORECAST: UNSETTLED WEATHER AHEAD 





is not far ahead—as well as others who 
predict that a potentially devastating 
warming trend may occur. 

Ice Age doomsayers note evidence 
that average temperatures in the North- 
ern Hemisphere dropped 1° Celsius dur- 
ing the 1950s and 1960s. Kukla found 
that the average snow and ice cover in 
the Northern Hemisphere increased 
sharply in 1971 compared with the years 
between 1967 and °70. It reached a peak 
in '72 and °73 and then retreated about 
halfway back to what it had been in the 
late ‘60s. Now, says Kukla, satellite stud- 
ies indicate that the snow and ice cover 
last fall increased again to about the lev- 
el of ‘71. German Oceanographer Mar- 
tin Rodewald has noticed a slow, gen- 
eral cooling of the waters of the North 
Auantic and North Pacific and an air- 
temperature drop in the Arctic regions 
over Canada and Russia. 

Global cooling might be explained 
by a link between ice ages and changes 
both in the earth’s attitude and in its 
orbit around the sun. That concept was 
championed by Germany's Alfred Weg- 
ener (best known for his ideas about con- 
tinental drift) and later refined by Yu- 
goslav Mathematician Milutin Milanko- 
vitch, for whom the theory is now 
named. Last year three scientists 
—James Hays of Columbia, John Im- 
brie of Brown University and Nicholas 
Shackleton of Cambridge University in 
England—published the strongest evi- 
dence yet that Milankovitch was right, 
Analyzing cores of sediments taken from 
beneath the floor of the Indian Ocean, 
the trio assembled an accurate record 
of the earth’s climate dating back 450,- 
000 years and correlated this informa- 
tion with data about the earth’s orbit, 
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want more snow, not less, to blanket and insulate the ground 
—and provide moisture in the spring. Livestock herds are being 
sold off as feed costs rise. Things are so bad that Roald Lund, a 
North Dakota agriculture expert, suggested that farmers should 
simply take a holiday in 1977. 


NEW ENGLAND ON GUARD 


It was cold enough at home to freeze submarines into the ice 
in Groton, Conn., but New Englanders were somewhat smugly 
observing the discomfort elsewhere in the land. They had been es- 
pecially hard-hit during the oil crisis of 1973-74. Since then, 
they have managed to accumulate some reserves, and Yankee 
dealers have become adept at scrounging new supplies. More- 
over, the area uses little of what is now so scarce: natural gas. 
Nonetheless, as the sun rose cheerless over hills of gray, snow- 
bound New Englanders felt the cold—in their pocketbooks. Both 
inflation and the severe winter mean that an average home- 
owner in the area may well pay $230 more for heating this sea- 
son than last, according to the Massachusetts energy policy office. 
Although cold is a customary way of life during New Eng- 
land winters, many cities in Maine have already exhausted their 
snow-removal budgets. Highway crews in Connecticut have eat- 
en through a 48,000-ton mountain of road salt near Hartford. 
“You might get a bucketful if you took a broom and swept the 
yard,” said Edward Archibald, a highway department official. 
While blizzards battered Boston, the doughty breed of ice fish- 
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ermen in the Berkshires of western Massachusetts pensively 
sipped Jack Daniel's, and kept right on angling in their snug 
lake shacks. 

The major worry of some New Englanders seemed to be 
where to go for a warm vacation. Thomas K. Wiehl III, a flight in- 
structor in Pittsfield, Mass., flew a Connecticut vacationer south 
in search of sun. They landed in Savannah, Ga., balked at the 
50° chill, rejected Key West (65°), figured Bimini ought to do bet- 
ter than its 70°, and eventually wound up 300 miles southeast of 
Miami in the Exuma Islands’ toasty 85°. Then Wiehl flew home 
into the miseries of ice, sleet and —5°. 


THE BESIEGED MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


More industrialized and energy-dependent than other areas. 
the Middle Atlantic states from New York south worried about 
the potential impact of continued cold and dwindling fuel sup- 
plies. So far, so good—relatively speaking. Buried under record 
snowfalls, northern New York did close schools heated by gas. 
Residents of the Buffalo area were asked to set thermostats at a 
shivering 55°. Two General Motors plants near Buffalo and a 
Bethlehem Steel factory near Lackawanna closed their doors. 
But much-maligned Con Edison, which lights up most of the 
New York megalopolis, had its day in the cold. The giant util- 
ity, which has generated criticism for high prices and erratic ser- 
vice, was meeting its commitments and even urging New York- 
ers to share electricity with other states that had helped them in 














Their finding: the timing of each of the 
planet’s major ice ages was closely re- 
lated to changes in the earth’s attitude 
and orbit that reduced the amount of 
summer sunlight striking the polar caps, 
Unless man somehow unbalances the 
equation, these scientists concluded, the 
trend over the next 20,000 years will be 
toward a cooler global climate and the 
spread of glaciers in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere—a new Ice Age. 

The consequences could be cata- 
strophic. A worldwide average temper- 
ature drop of only 1° Celsius could short- 
en growing seasons in the temperate 
zones enough to threaten global food 
supplies. Increased heating require- 
ments would further strain energy re- 
sources such as coal, natural gas and oil. 

. 

Other scientists believe that the 
earth is actually getting warmer. As they 
see it, the cooling trend of the "50s and 
‘60s has leveled off and worldwide tem- 
peratures are rising. As evidence, they 
point to uncharacteristically mild win- 
ters during recent years in Scandinavia 
and, with the exception of this year, in 
New England. Temperatures in Austra- 
lia and New Zealand as well as Ant- 
arctica have risen slightly. Glaciers in 
the Alps have retreated slightly, and 
temperatures measured at 40 scattered 
points in the middle latitudes of North 
America have either stayed the same or 
risen during the past six years. 

If a warming trend is indeed under 
way, many scientists say it probably has 
been caused by increasing amounts of 
carbon dioxide (CO,) spewed into the at- 
mosphere by the burning of coal and pe- 
troleum products. While the CO, does 
not prevent solar radiation from reach- 
ing the earth, it blocks the escape into 
space of heat rising from the earth’s sur- 
face—the so-called greenhouse effect. 

To those shivering through the cur- 
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rent winter's chill, that prospect has a 
certain appeal. But a global warming 
trend could be just as disastrous as a 
worldwide freeze. More than a modest 
rise in temperatures could melt polar ice 
caps, cause extensive coastal flooding, 
drastically alter air circulation and rain- 
fall patterns, and cut the productivity 
of many important agricultural areas. 
Only time and more research will re- 
veal which, if either, of these scenarios 
is correct. But whatever the long-term 
forecast may be, scientists do agree on 
one thing: earth’s climate is entering a 
period of increased variability in which 


weather patterns are likely to fluctuate 
far more dramatically than they have 
in the past few decades. Geise believes 
next winter’s weather will be the reverse 
of the present pattern. His forecast 
should come as welcome news to the 
Southeastern U.S.—which would get 
warmer weather—and as a mixed bless- 
ing to the Mississippi and Ohio valleys, 
which may get too much rain. Califor- 
nians may have less to be thankful for. 
They are likely to experience temper- 
atures next winter as uncomfortable for 
their area as this year’s readings are for 
the beleaguered East. 
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SNOW & COLD BUNCH UP BUSES & RIDERS IN WILMINGTON, DEL 
Already worth telling the grandchildren about. 


past crises. Much of the city’s suffering was caused by one per- 
ennial problem: highly taxed landlords who were unable—or 
too stingy—to keep antiquated furnaces repaired and fueled 
More than 10,000 complaints a day overwhelmed a city hall of- 
fice empowered to investigate claims of inadequate heat, make 
the necessary repairs and bill landlords later. Keeping up was so 
hopeless that five centers were opened in churches and com- 
munity buildings to house anyone in danger of freezing. Some 
200 refugees found shelter 

Out in New York harbor, the Coast Guard waged a bitter 
struggle to keep shipping lanes open to the nation’s busiest port. 
Sandy Hook Channel, one of the two main passageways, finally 
was closed as the unusually heavy ice submerged or moved nav- 
igational buoys. No one wanted to risk yet another major oil-tank- 
er disaster. Icebreakers rammed their curved prows against ice 
up to 18 in. thick to keep the Hudson open as far north as Al- 
bany. Surprisingly, the faithful Staten Island ferry kept moving 
Manhattan workers in comfort to their jobs across the wind- 
swept harbor. 

In New Jersey, Governor Brendan Byrne summoned the 
state’s nearly forgotten civil defense workers to canvass com- 
mercial buildings and offer advice on how to reduce gas usage 
School Superintendent Frank Mastoraki of Bridgeton, N.J., 
played out an exhausting daily ritual that was becoming com- 
monplace for many school officials. He asked local police to 
telephone him at 4 a.m. with information on road and weath- 
er conditions so that he could decide by 6 a.m. whether to 
open his schools on schedule. Alternating conditions of snow, 
ice and fog made roads perilous for students who drove cars or 
rode buses. 

After experiencing the coldest November in 66 years, Del- 
aware endured a below-normal December and seemed headed 
for its most frigid January in history. The state’s electricity con- 
sumption reached an alltime winter high. Home TV pictures 
shrank slightly in the Baltimore area when voltage was cut by 
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5% to conserve energy. Maryland woods were sprinkled with 
thousands of dead birds, which were unable to penetrate the icy 
snow to reach food. Stores were running out of rock salt to melt 
ice, but elderly women found a substitute to steady their steps 
on sidewalks: a scattering of kitty litter. In Aston Township, 
Pa., Ned Oppelt, 24, decided that it was too cold to risk a long 
walk home from a party, crawled into a Laundromat’s king- 
sized clothes dryer—still cozy and warm from the day’s tumbling 
—and slept the night through. Fortunately, no early arrival 
slammed the door or turned on the heat 


THE SNOWY SOUTH 


President Jimmy Carter could not have left his home state 
at a better time. The Chattahoochee River in northeast Georgia 
was choked with invading ice. Studying the strange landscape, 
Mountaineer Lanier Chambers declared: “It is so cold, my imag- 
ination is frozen.” The Georgia Power Co. instituted 30- to 60- 
minute blackouts throughout the state. In Atlanta, which dipped 
to I’, patrons wore their overcoats while dining at the posh Peach- 
tree Plaza Hotel. 

“It’s the roughest winter that anyone can remember since 
nineteen-and-eighteen,” observed Newspaper Editor Mary Ann 
Oakley in Providence, Ky., a coal-mining town (pop. 4,270) 
numbed by temperatures down to —20°. As ice and snow made 
the winding roads impassable, the children have been able to at- 
tend school only three days this month. When the town’s water 
supply was blocked by a frozen valve, the National Guard trucked 
in water to the fire station, where residents lined up with jugs 
for their 2-gal. rations. In their mutual need, the townspeople 
found a new spirit of closeness. “Everybody is working as one 
big family,” said Municipal Inspector Randy McCully 

The chill extended across the Florida panhandle, where the 
biggest problem was the shortage of natural gas. Utilities Di- 
rector Tom Smith in Tallahassee suggested that residents should 
take a bath only every other day. Frostproof (pop. 2,814) belied 
its name, recording 27°. But the real novelty was snow—snow as 
far south as Miami and Boca Raton. “I feel sorry for these peo- 
ple working on a $100-a-day suntan,” said Alex Ballora, pool 
manager at Key Biscayne’s Sonesta Hotel. “What do you say 
when a guest comes up and asks you for an electric blanket?” 

Worried citrus-fruit growers still could not tell whether fir- 
ing up nighttime heaters had done much to save their groves 
Some 55 million boxes of oranges (out of an estimated 21 1-mil- 
lion-box crop) were lost, forecasting a likely price rise. Tem- 
peratures as low as 30° at Fort Lauderdale and 23° in Home- 
stead killed pole beans, watermelons and tomatoes. It was the 
worst frost in 37 years. The weather was causing even Florid- 
ians to pack up and head south. Puerto Rico reported an influx 
of tourists from Miami—but high winds made even San Juan’s 
78° seem too cool. Wise vacationers fleeing the cold headed west 
rather than south: Phoenix and Tucson offered their usual win- 
ter warmth, San Diego baked and beached in a delightful 86°—a 
high for the date. 

Along the Gulf Coast, a 4-in. snow hit parts of Mississippi, 
which was undergoing its coldest winter in 17 years. Jackson 
had a record number of auto accidents as motorists unfamiliar 
with icy driving banged up their cars. The speaker of Missis- 
sippi’s house of representatives dispatched a four-wheel-drive 
truck to round up stranded legislators 

Texas was having its worst January ever recorded. In Dallas 
the temperature hit 12° and the flow of natural gas in one of the 
nation’s petroleum-richest states was curtailed to heavy indus- 
trial users. High winds aggravated the cold. Texans say they use 
logging chains fastened to stout posts as wind gauges—and this 
month the chains have been flying flat-out 

Those chains will surely rattle a great deal more before the 
winter is through. At week's end, temperatures were rising in 
some regions, but the scientists and computers at the National At- 
mospheric and Oceanic Administration were confidently pre- 
dicting that the frigid weather would continue. The chilling pro- 
nouncement of Dr. J. Murray Mitchell Jr., NAOA’s senior 
climatologist: “The forecast is for no change.” And spring may in- 
deed be a little late this year—the year when a real old-fash- 
ioned winter gripped the U.S., and held on, and on, and on. 
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EGYPT 


The Sound and the Fury of the Poor 


Egypt's peasants and hard-pressed 
middle class—who together make up 
90% of an exploding population of 40 
million—had for months grown increas- 
ingly bitter over continuing “sacrifice” 
demanded by their government. They 
chafed under commodity shortages and 
inflation rising at the rate of 37% a year 
Those who shopped in private food 
stores—where lines were shorter but 
prices four times higher than in subsi- 
dized government stores—complained 
of constant increases in the cost of milk, 
meat and vegetables. While they suf- 
fered, the nation’s remaining 10% pros- 
pered. The rich grew richer under Pres- 
ident Anwar Sadat, who returned 
property sequestered by the late Pres- 
ident Gamal Abdel Nasser and made 
private investment easier in a vain at- 
tempt to persuade upper-class Egyptians 
to put their money into productive en- 
terprises rather than real estate, which 
provides better returns. 

Sudden Tornado. Last week the 
festering resentment finally broke into 
a shrill serenade of street violence that 
escalated to the worst riots Egypt has 
witnessed since King Farouk was de- 
throned 25 years ago. The trigger: an an- 
nouncement by Deputy Premier for 
Economics Abdel Moneim Kaissouni of 
sharp cutbacks in food subsidies. That, 
in turn, meant price increases in gov- 
ernment stores of as much as 50% for a 
loaf of bread, while the cost of sugar 
leaped 25%, tea 35% and bottled gas, 
which Egyptians use for cooking and 
heating, 50%. In a country where the av- 
erage wage is only $26 a month, the news 
was disastrous. 

The furious poor of Cairo, Alexan- 
dria, Suez and a string of smaller towns, 
hearing Kaissouni’s announcement, 
poured into the streets in a 48-hour ram- 
page. “Dismayed and distraught,” Sadat 
hurried back to the capital from his win- 
ter home at Aswan and ordered troops 
to back up his besieged riot police. For 
one of the few times in his six-year ad- 
ministration, Sadat was apparently 
stunned and frightened by the violence 
of the Egyptian masses. On the drive 
from a helicopter pad to his office, his 
swift-moving convoy was guarded by 
three select commando battalions and 
two armored units from the Egyptian 
army. Cairo’s streets were swept clean 
for the move, a rare decision for a Pres- 
ident who up to now has ecstatically 
been hailed among his people. 

In downtown Cairo, students and 
workers jammed the squares, setting fire 
to police stations, buses and trucks and 
attacking government buildings. The air 


MOB FLEEING CAIRO RIOT POLICE 


over Cairo was thick with black smoke 
from the fires. Shepheard’s Hotel, the 
government-run successor to the old 
Shepheard’s of the imperial past, was 
stoned. Nightclubs frequented by rich 
foreign Arabs were burned out. 

The demonstrations swept the city 
like a sudden tornado. TIME Correspon- 
dent Marcia Gauger, on leave to teach 
journalism at the American University 
in Cairo, was about to conduct a sem- 
inar when students from Ain Shams 
University marched past her classroom 
windows on their way to the People’s As- 
sembly Building in Cairo. “There was 
no question of their temper,” Gauger re- 
ported. “They were spoiling for a fight; 
they were angry.” 

Gauger followed the marchers to 
nearby Tahrir Square, the vast down- 
town center of Cairo near the Nile Hil- 
ton and the Egyptian Museum. “From 
other roads,” she reported, “appeared 
still more demonstrators, converging on 
the People’s Assembly. Now the protest- 
ers were no longer chanting slogans; in- 
stead, there came defiant cries from the 
mobs, the sharp crackle of breaking 
glass and finally the bark of tear-gas 
guns and rifle fire.” Before Gauger got 
safely home that night, Cairo’s flying 
squads of riot police with their Plexiglas 
face masks, shields and staves were in 
control. The last of the rioters were flee- 
ing, holding their battered heads. In a 
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city noted for round-the-clock noise, re- 
ported Gauger, “the silence was eerie.” 

The official casualty toll was 47 dead 
and 630 injured, and over 600 were ar- 
rested, but a true count was assumed to 
be higher. Curfews were imposed, and 
Egypt's 6 million students were sent on 
hasty midwinter vacations. At length, a 
desperate Premier Mamdouh Salem sus- 
pended the price increases that pro- 
voked the riots. 

The unrest upset the battered Egyp- 
lian economy—the root of the trouble 
—even more. While other Arab nations 
prosper on oil, Egypt is too poor—and 
too overpopulated—to help itself. For- 
eign investment has been frightened off 
by uncertainty or, as in the case of a pro- 
posed $150 million Ford Motors plant, 
wiped out by the Arab boycott. Agri- 
culture is so feeble that Egypt must im- 
port two-thirds of its food at a cost of 
$1.5 billion a year. Government foreign 
currency reserves are dwindling as 
world food prices rise, while the stand- 
ing army of 850,000 men consumes a 
third of the nation’s $10 billion budget. 

To help pay his bills, Sadat has re- 
quested loans and aid from foreign gov- 
ernments. Arab oil states were prepared 
to advance $2 billion, and the U.S. $1 bil- 
lion. In return, the contributors and the 
International Monetary Fund had in- 
sisted that Egypt devalue its pound and 
cut subsidies to conserve funds for cap- 
ital investment. Premier Salem had re- 
sponded that such drastic cuts would 
provoke violent reactions. He turned out 
to be right. 

Brotherly Pleas. Salem claimed 
that Communists were responsible for 
the riots, but that seemed only partly 
right. More probably, many instigators 
came from the archconservative Mos- 
lem Brotherhood, which has long op- 
posed Sadat’s moderate regime. 

In any case, the affair produced 
some unconcealed jubilation in Israel. 
Gloated the independent Tel Aviv dai- 
ly Yediot Aharonot; “Sadat certainly 
learned that while he is engaged in world 
politics, his own house is about to fall 
in on him. One cannot foster imperial 
greatness while going bankrupt at 
home.” That was a shortsighted view in- 
deed; if Sadat had fallen, the chances 
were strong that his successor might be 
more inclined toward a renewed con- 
frontation with Israel. 

By week’s end the rioting had cooled 
down; as it did, Sadat still seemed fairly 
secure. But for how long? Egypt last 
week sent out renewed pleas for more 
money from its Arab brothers; Sadat in- 
sists that over the next five years he 
would require a minimum of $5 billion. 
But the money would not necessarily 
guarantee his future. The turmoil was 
only a dramatic flash point that illumi- 
nated Egypt’s profound social and eco- 
nomic traumas. “The politicians over- 
ruled the economists in suspending the 
increases,” said a Western political ob- 
server in Cairo, “and now they're look- 
ing for a scapegoat.” 
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SUPER-MYSTERE FIGHTER: FRENCH AIRFRAME WITH AMERICAN ENGINE 


ISRAEL 


Staunch Friends At Arms Length 


In the past seven years Washington 
has supported Israel with a staggering 
$6.9 billion worth of weapons, and this 
year, depending on the Congress, the to- 
tal could rise by as much as $1.5 billion, 
In return for this largesse, Israel has pro- 
vided U.S. military chiefs and arms 
makers with a unique opportunity: a bat- 
tlefield laboratory, as it were, where ad- 
vanced weapons and electronic systems 
have been tested in four Middle East 
wars. “We have learned more from the 
Israelis about Soviet equipment,” admits 
a ranking U.S. Air Force general, “than 
we learned in Viet Nam.” 

This unique relationship has sud- 
denly begun to show strains. For one 
thing, the U.S. has decided to reduce 
massive military aid to Israel, hoping 
thereby to press Jerusalem into produc- 
tive peace negotiations with the Arabs. 
Beyond that, Washington is also con- 
vinced that Israel now has more sophis- 
ticated equipment than it really needs. 

That approach coincides with a sub- 
Ue campaign of criticism against Israel 
by some U.S. arms manufacturers who 
once were among its staunchest friends. 
The American companies, restive un- 
der export restrictions imposed at home, 
are resentful of competition from Isra- 
el’'s burgeoning arms industry. In the 
past few weeks, operating on tips, sev- 
eral columnists and trade publications 
have accused the Israelis of stealing U.S. 
technology and “reinventing” it in 
made-in-Israel weapons. 

Moreover, they charge that Israel is 
selling this modified equipment to third 
nations, including certain countries with 
which U.S. companies are barred by law 
from doing business. One case was the 
purchase by Honduras last year of eight 
French-built Mystére fighters, which the 
Israelis had equipped with U.S. jet en- 
gines. A more serious complaint comes 
from Raytheon Co., which accuses the 
Israelis of scavenging an air-to-air mis- 
sile called Shafrir out of Raytheon’s 
Sidewinder—specifically, by stealing 
Sidewinder’s infra-red guidance system 
—and then selling it to Chile. 

In an interview with TIME’s Don- 
ald Neff and David Halevy in Tel Aviv 
last week, Defense Minister Shimon 
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SHAFRIR AIR-TO-AIR MISSILE 
Only a small U.S.-made battery. 


Peres insisted that Israel's arms prac- 
lices were entirely proper. The Mystére 
sale to Honduras was an honest mis- 
take, he claimed. Israel had paid cash 
for the engines, the planes were obso- 
lete, and no one expected the U.S. to pro- 
test such a sale. The Shafrir, he ex- 
plained, was developed and used in 
combat three years before Israel saw its 
first Sidewinder. “The only American 
piece of equipment in the Shafrir is a 
small battery that you can buy on the 
open market. Had we known it would 
cause problems, we would have used our 
own.” In any case, the Israelis argue 
—and US. experts agree—that the 
Shafrir is actually a better weapon than 
the Sidewinder, principally because it 
uses a bigger warhead and a longer- 
burning propellant charge. 

Deadly Bastard. Arms for export 
have rapidly become a mainstay of the 
Israeli economy. Sales abroad have 
jumped from $38 million in 1970 to $340 
million last year (v. $12 billion US. 
sales), and now represent 45% of Isra- 
el’s arms output; this year the total is ex- 
pected to reach $450 million. Israel deals 
with at least 16 client nations, includ- 
ing South Africa, Taiwan, Kenya and 
Greece, whose purchases range from the 
small but efficient Uzi submachine gun 
and Galil assault rifle (based on the So- 
viet AK-47 rifle) to the battle-tested Ga- 
briel surface-to-surface missile. Exports 
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U.S. M-60S AT ISRAELI ARMOR SCHOOL 


may climb far higher if the Israelis mar- 
ket, at $4.2 million a copy, their new 
Kfir C-2 fighter, a deadly bastard sired 
from a French Mirage airframe and a 
U.S. General Electric J-79 engine. 

Israel argues that it needs a large de- 
fense industry because of its difficult 
Middle East position. “There is a strat- 
egy of the many and a strategy of the 
few,” Defense Minister Peres told TIME 
“During the Yom Kippur War we re- 
paired 100 tanks in a matter of 24 hours; 
otherwise, we would have had to have 
200 tanks. The few l[i.e., Israel] must 
have better recycling than the many [the 
Arabs] because the many can buy a lot 
of equipment to put in their stores.” Fol- 
lowing this theory, Israel hopes to per- 
suade Washington to amend the terms 
of a new $100 million contract for U.S 
M-60 tanks. Israel would prefer cash to 
M-60s and use it to build its own bat- 
tletank, the Merkava (chariot) 

More controversial is an Israeli bid 
to buy 250 F-16 fighters from the U.S 
Israel wants to purchase 50 of the Gen- 
eral Dynamics combat jets directly and 
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assemble the remaining 200 at home 
This would create an Israeli export mar- 
ket for F-16s that would compete direct- 
ly with another consortium: in selling 
the F-16 to NATO nations in 1975, the 
U.S. assured them they could share in 
third-nation sales. 

Captive Soviets. Obviously, Israel 
wants to broaden its armaments capac- 
ity not only for self-defense but because 
it needs the money; the nation devotes 
a full 35% of its $13.6 billion budget to 
military spending. With so much new 
equipment on hand Israel has plenty of 
obsolete goods, and it is prepared to sell 
to virtually any non-Arab nation that 
can pay its bills. “What’s wrong with 
that?” an Israeli official asks. “If we 
don’t make the sale, England or France 
or the Soviet Union will. Look what hap- 
pened in Peru; the U:S. didn’t want to 
sell, and the Russians came in and 
picked up all the orders.” 

What irritates the Israelis most is 
the insinuation that their arms agree- 
ments with the U.S. are a one-way affair 
Actually, in addition to providing life- 
and-death combat tests for equipment, 
Israel has given the Pentagon—intact 
—the Soviet MiG-21, Sukhoi Su-7 and 
Su-11 jet planes, as well as advanced ver- 
sions of Soviet surface-to-air missiles, 
Soviet tanks, antiaircraft guns, antitank 
weapons and armored personnel carri- 
ers. Admits a US. Air Force officer: 
“The Israelis, in fact, have provided us 
with a captive Soviet air force.” 

More than that, Middle East wars 
have allowed the U.S. to study Soviet 
battle tactics. In the first week of the Oc- 
tober War, Egyptian forces under So- 
viet guidance threw up the first com- 
plete missile air-defense system ever 
used in combat; 78 Israeli jets were de- 
stroyed before the system was pierced. 
On the ground, rocket launchers and 
Sagger missiles carried by Arab infan- 
trymen knocked out 850 Israeli tanks 
“TI must say,” Peres comments sarcas- 
tically, “that nobody ever complained 
that we were giving Soviet technology 
to America without permission.” 





FRANCE 
A Duel over City Hall 


Ever since he angrily quit as 
France’s Premier last summer with the 
complaint that he was never granted suf- 
ficient power, ambitious and driving 
Jacques (“Bulldozer”) Chirac, 44, has 
been gunning for President Valéry Gis- 
card d’Estaing. At a massive, brilliantly 
orchestrated political rally last month, 
Chirac took personal command of the 
Gaullist party with the clear aim of 
replacing Giscard as leader of the 
government's parliamentary majority 
(TIME, Dec. 20). For a while Giscard 
loftily dismissed the ruckus as mere sub- 
altern political maneuvering. But last 
week Chirac flung down a challenge to 
the President’s authority and prestige 
that could not be ignored: he announced 
that he will run for the newly enhanced 
post of Paris mayor against Giscard’s 
own hand-picked candidate. 

Giscard’s choice for the job was Mi- 
chel d’Ornano, 52, an old friend now 
serving as Minister for Industry and Re- 
search. But the Gaullists resented the se- 
lection of Ornano, an Independent Re- 
publican, as a presidential attempt to 
undercut their political strength in the 
Paris municipal council, where 36 out of 
90 seats are currently held by Gaullists. 
In past years the office was hardly worth 
fighting over, since Paris mayors took 
orders directly from the central govern- 
ment. But thanks to a reform measure 
proposed by Giscard and enacted a year 
ago, the next mayor and city council—to 
be chosen in nationwide municipal elec- 
tions March 13—will gain a major voice 
in the running of an international capi- 
tal of 2.3 million inhabitants and with a 
budget of $1.4 billion. As a result, the 
new mayor will become a powerful 
French political figure 

Rupture. Chirac jumped into the 
fray after weeks of backroom negotia- 
tions between Giscardians and Gaullists 
failed to produce a compromise on a 
candidate. Calling Ornano’s candidacy 
already a failure, Chirac said he was of- 
fering his own “so that the capital of 
France does not run the risk of falling 
into Socialist-Communist hands.” The 
logic convinced no one. Premier Ray- 
mond Barre, visibly angered, charged 
that Chirac’s move would sow such po- 
litical confusion in the ranks of the ma- 
jority that his economic-recovery pro- 
gram would be “compromised.” Added 
Centrist Leader Jean Lecanuet: “Far 
from strengthening the majority, Mr. 
Chirac’s initiative risks giving the left a 
chance.” Though Paris has long been a 
conservative stronghold, recent polls do 
indeed show gains by the left, and the 
spectacle of a divided majority just 
might give it the election. Whatever the 
outcome, Chirac’s candidacy ruptured 
the few links that remained between 
Giscard and the Gaullist camp. Said an 
inside observer of French politics: “It’s 
hatred on both sides.” 
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ITALY 


“We Did It for 
The Women” 


Inspired by a pro-abortion manifes- 
to signed by more than 300 prominent 
French women, a handful of Rome fem- 
inists tried in 1971 to produce a com- 
parable document for the cause in Italy 
For 18 months, the Italian activists 
chased after well-known women, beg- 
ging for public support. What they got 
for their trouble was a handful of less 
than famous names. Their last desper- 
ate hope rested with a film star who was 
sympathetic and seemingly sold on sign- 
ing. Then crushingly, at the last mo- 
ment, with pen poised over paper, the 
actress—whose identity has been mer- 
cifully suppressed—bugged out. “No, I 
just can't,” she confessed. “What would 
Mamma say?” 

In the years since then, the voice of 
mamma has become considerably mut- 
ed. Last week, after a long-running na- 
tional debate that inflamed passions, 
scrambled political alignments and even 
toppled a government, the Chamber of 
Deputies (the lower house of the Italian 
Parliament) overturned the nation’s 47- 
year-old blanket ban on abortion, which 
dated back to the Fascist penal code of 
1930, and delivered up one of Europe's 
most liberal legal abortion laws 

The secret ballot was closer than ex- 
pected: 310 for, 296 against. Ironically, 
the tiny, anti-clerical Radical Party, 
which had led the noisy vanguard of 
the whole abortion campaign, voted 
against the measure on the grounds 
that it did not go far enough. But the 
so-called “Abortion Front” parties 

from the Communists to the right-of- 


center Liberals—still managed to over- 
come the opposition of the ruling Chris- 
tian Democrats and the far-rightists, 
including the neo-Fascist Italian Social 
Movement (M.S.I.). The bill next goes 
to the Senate, where, barring surprise 
defections, the pro-abortionists also 
have a majority 

The new law does not permit abor- 
tion on demand as such, but it does in- 
vest the woman with the final decision 
during the first 90 days of pregnancy 
Rape, a malformed fetus, or circum- 
stances in which the birth would con- 
stitute a “serious danger” to a woman's 
physical or psychological health or to 
her “social, economic or family” well- 
being would all be grounds for abortion 

In practice, a woman would first 
have to persuade a doctor to certify that 
an abortion was appropriate. But even 
if the doctor disagreed, the applicant 
would be required merely to wait seven 
days. Then she could present the dated 
request slip, signed by the examining 
physician, to a public hospital or clinic, 
which would provide a prompt—and 
free—legal operation. The law will 
also recognize “conscientious objectors” 
among devout Catholic doctors and oth- 
er medical personnel, who will not be re- 
quired to perform abortions if they reg- 
ister their objections within one month 
after the law becomes effective 

Another Milestone. Despite some 
criticisms, particularly of the require- 
ment that parents of girls under 16 be 
consulted, there was satisfaction among 
proponents of the bill that Italy, follow- 
ing the 1970 legalization of divorce, had 
marked another milestone in progres- 
sive social legislation. At the same time, 
the abortion law represented yet anoth- 
er, more serious setback for the Roman 
Catholic Church and its influence over 
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Italian life. The Vatican had fought 
abortion every inch of the way. On New 
Year's Day, Pope Paul used his annual 
message to make an anti-abortion state- 
ment with the plea, “If you want peace, 
defend life.” 

In the final days of debate, the 
church rained a storm of telegrams upon 
the legislators. Uncomfortably, Premier 
Giulio Andreotti’s church-backed, mi- 
nority Christian Democratic govern- 
ment tried to steer clear of the issue with 
a stance of aloof neutrality. “Everyone 
remembers that it was abortion that 
brought down the last government and 
caused an early election,” explained a 
Cabinet official, “and no party wants to 
see that happen again.” Still—with a 
careful distinction between government 
and party—the Christian Democrats 
dutifully monopolized the final debate 
making 13 last-ditch speeches against 
the passage of the bill, then made an un- 
successful attempt to block it with a mo- 
tion of unconstitutionality 

Once again it was Italy’s steadily ad- 
vancing Communist Party that was cast 
in a key role. The party had previously 
been opposed to easy abortion, believ- 
ing that it should be regulated for the col- 
lective welfare and not left to “individ- 
ualistic” prerogative. During a commit- 
tee hearing on an earlier draft bill before 
the election last year, the Communists 
had voted with the Christian Democrats 
in favor of giving doctors, rather than 
women, the last word on abortion 

This time the Communists saw abor- 
tion as an issue whose time had come 
Explained a Communist policymaker. 
“We did it for the women after we un- 
derstood how deeply they felt about it 
as a cause of their own, and a cause that 
has already been won in most of the 
rest of Europe.” 


INDIA 


An Election—at Last 


India waited expectantly last week 
for the address to the nation by Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi. “Some 18 
months ago,” she said, “our beloved 
country was on the brink of disaster. Vi- 
olence was openly preached, workers 
were exhorted not to work, students not 
to study and government servants to 
break their oath. National paralysis was 
propagated in the name of revolution 
The government had to act and did act.” 
She spoke on, defending once again the 
virtual dictatorship under which her 
Congress Party had quashed all polit- 
ical opposition, imprisoned dissidents, 
gagged the press and postponed gener- 
al elections 

It was a brief, straightforward 
speech—and then came the surprise 
parliamentary elections, she declared 
dramatically, would be held in March 
“Let us go to the polls,”” she continued, 
“with the resolve to reaffirm the power 
of the people and to uphold the fair name 
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MORARJI DESAI (RIGHT) & FELLOW OPPOSITION POLITICIANS MEETING IN NEW DELHI 
Confounded again by a gifted tactician with a surprise. 


of India as a land committed to the path 
of reconciliation, peace and progress.” 

Mrs. Gandhi made it clear that, for 
the time being at least, the state of emer- 
gency would continue. But she pledged 
to “restore substantively those political 
processes on which we were compelled 
to impose some curbs,” so as to allow a 
free campaign. A few days later, she for- 
mally ended domestic press censorship 
(censorship of foreign publications had 
already been eliminated) and ordered 
the state governments to release all po- 
litical prisoners. 

A gifted tactician, Mrs. Gandhi not 
only stunned the electorate but once 
again confounded her opponents. Mor- 
arji Desai, 80, the wily leader of the 
Old Congress Party and an implacable 
political foe of Mrs. Gandhi's, suddenly 
found himself released from jail only a 
few hours before Mrs. Gandhi's broad- 
cast. The relatively short campaign pe- 
riod, he complained, “puts a hardship 
on the opposition. But I am sure that 
the sudden declaration of an election 
will benefit not the Prime Minister but 
the nation.” Declared Piloo Mody, sec- 
retary of the Indian People’s Party: “I 
am happy about the long overdue elec- 
tion. I hope the government will lift 
the emergency and put MISA [Main- 
tenance of Internal Security Act] in 
cold storage.” 

Why Now? There was something, 
however, that gave Mrs. Gandhi's crit- 
ics pause. Why had she decided to hold 
elections now? One reason, perhaps, was 
that the opposition had indicated it was 
willing to end the disruptive tactics that 
had led the Prime Minister to declare a 
state of emergency in the first place, But 
another, more important reason was 
that India’s economy has rarely been in 
better shape. Food grain stocks, follow- 
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ing two bumper crops, are at an alltime 
high. Foreign exchange reserves, which 
are now more than $2 billion, are three 
times what they were two years ago. 
Moreover, prices fell sharply soon after 
the emergency was declared, although 
they have begun to rise again lately 
Thus Mrs. Gandhi can argue that 
India never had it so good as when the 
nation was under the discipline of the 
emergency. In addition to economic pro- 
gress, she can point to improved labor 
relations, abolition of rural debts and 
bonded labor, and a more efficient bu- 
reaucracy. Said she last week: “Anyone 
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can see that today the nation is more 
healthy, efficient and dynamic than it 
has been for a long time.” 

The opposition will have difficulty 
disputing this claim and may be reduced 
to campaigning chiefly against a repres- 
sive rule that is now, after all, largely sus- 
pended. Moreover, Morarji Desai and 
his fellow challengers must contend with 
the fact that the governing Congress 
Party has won every national election 
since India became independent in 1947 
One of the main reasons for this con- 
sistent success has been that the oppo- 
sition parties have long been victimized 
by ideological differences and wide- 
spread disunity. This time the opposition 
will be further handicapped by a lack 
of funds and the disarray in its grass- 
roots organizations caused by the pro- 
longed imprisonment of party members 
and leaders. 

To overcome these difficulties, four 
groups—the right-wing Hindu Jana 
Sangh, the conservative Indian People’s 
Party, the Socialist Party and the Old 
Congress Party—announced that they 
will form a united front and run a sin- 
gle slate of candidates to prevent frag- 
mentation of the opposition vote. Said 
Desai: “We are interested only in get- 
ting a thumping majority.” But the bet- 
ting is that Indira Gandhi will once 
again do the thumping. 


THAILAND 
War Against the Night 


Winding through narrow jungle 
roads, a platoon of Thailand’s crack Ist 
Cavalry Battalion was caught last month 
in the bloodiest ambush yet staged by the 
country's Communist insurgents. Twenty- 
two of the unit's 26 men were quickly cut 
down in a fusillade of rocket grenades 
and heavy machine-gun fire, Seizing the 
platoon’s weapons and ammunition, the 
Communists set the dead bodies afire with 
gasoline, then slipped back into their jun- 
gle cover. 


The war in Indochina is not over. It 
has merely moved to a new battleground 
—Thailand. Prime Minister Tanin 
Kraivixien now calls the long-smolder- 
ing (at least eleven years) insurgency by 
Communist guerrillas the gravest threat 
to Thailand’s internal security. Long ig- 
nored by Bangkok, the increasingly bold 
Communist attacks have become a fo- 
cus of concern in the 3% months since 
the military's National Administrative 
Reform Council swept aside Thailand’s 
wobbly democracy (TIME, Oct. 18). In 
their armed struggle against Tanin’s 
military-backed government, Commu- 
nist guerrillas have killed more than 90 
soldiers and police since October; un- 
official estimates go much _ higher, 
though the government does say that an 
average of one local official is assassi- 
nated every four days. 

The coup provided the Communists 
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with their biggest influx of recruits in a 
decade: an estimated 600 to 1,000 stu- 
dent leftists who fled Bangkok and 
began training in “liberated” zones and 
in neighboring Laos. It also polarized 
Thai politics. “Before the coup,” says 
one Thai counterinsurgency expert, 
“there were four channels open to any- 
one with a complaint: Parliament, the 
newspapers, government officials and 
the Communists. Now there are only 
two: the government or the guerrillas.” 

Interservice Rivalries. To assess 
the course of the sputtering war, TIME 
Correspondent William McWhirter 
traveled 1,400 miles through Thailand's 
most troubled provinces. So far, he re- 
ports, the 9,000 to 12,000 guerrillas of 
the Maoist-leaning Communist Party of 
Thailand have been confined to border 
regions. According to government esti- 
mates, the Communists control only 100 
villages with a total population of 75,000 
But nearly 10% of Thailand's 45 mil- 
lion people live in “contested” regions, 
many of them ruled by the government 
during the day and by the guerrillas at 
night. Twenty-eight of the country’s 71 
provinces are governed by martial law 

Although Tanin’s government has 
committed 40% of this year’s $3.4 bil- 
lion budget to the military and police, 
Thai efforts to push back the rule of the 
night are sometimes snarled and cha- 
otic. There are bitter interservice rival- 
ries, and undercover agents from dif- 
ferent branches seldom pool their 
information. As a result, intelligence is 
spotty. Despite all this, Thai troops are 
performing well, and field officers con- 
tinue to fight the “other war”—that is, 
gaining village support. Along the Me- 
kong River, army helicopters rain pro- 
paganda leaflets on disaffected villages. 
The government has devised civic ac- 
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tion programs to rebuild damaged ham- 
lets, and anti-guerrilla patrols are often 
accompanied by doctors who bring free 
medical care to the hill people. But there 
remain deep misunderstandings. One 
deputy chief of a village still labeled 
“pro-Communist,” after having been 
burned out by Thai police and rebuilt 
with government aid, told McWhirter 
“There was enough left over from the 
compensation to build the big Buddha 
image at the temple. Officials seem more 
polite. This village is ready to be pro- 
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REPAIRING FREQUENTLY AMBUSHED ROAD 


government.” Heavily guarded govern- 
ment teams are also hacking out roads 
through the forested valleys of the north- 
east to bring goods from remote villag- 
es to market—and allow troops easy ac- 
cess for anti-guerrilla raids. In one of 
the heaviest such engagements, a Thai- 
Malaysian force of 4,000 troops—the 
first cooperative effort of this kind—is 
waging a joint campaign backed by 
heavy air and artillery strikes against 
the guerrillas’ mountain strongholds in 
the south 

Government Reform. It is clear 
that the government needs all the grass- 
roots support it can get. To engineer this, 
Bangkok is relying in part on the ac- 
tivities of the nation’s fastest-growing 
volunteer movement, the almost 1.5 mil- 
lion-member Village Scouts. Sponsored 
by the royal family, the scouts preach 
loyalty to King, country and Buddhism 
Besides seeking local allies like the 
scouts, field commanders claim to have 
learned from the failures of the U.S. and 
the Thieu regime in Viet Nam. “If the 
Thai soldier is corrupt,” says an army 
major, “then the Thais will lose the same 
way Laos and Viet Nam lost.” 

To avoid that, General Saiyud 
Kherdpol, director of the anti-guerrilla 
Internal Security Operations Command, 
has sketched a strategy for winning 
popular support. In a strikingly frank 
book, Thailand's Future, published last 
month, Saiyud concedes that military 
planners “always look at those who suf- 
fer and struggle for justice as Commu- 
nists.” He argues that the government 
must side with demands for reform in 
political, economic and administrative 
structures, Only by doing that, Saiyud 
feels, can the military undercut the in- 
surgents’ appeals and “keep the people 
from the influence of the enemy.” 


BANGKOK POST 


Using bulldozers, Village Scouts, itinerant doctors and air strikes against what remains a shadow foe. 
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PIPELINE MONITORING AND CONTROL CENTER IN CHICAGO: AS WINTER TEMPERATURES DWINDLED, 


ENERGY 


SO DID THE GAS SUPPLY 


Luck Runs Out on Natural Gas 


This time, luck ran out at thousands 
of factories, small plants and even 
schools that depend on a vital energy 
source: natural gas. Pointing to rising 
consumption of the clean-burning fuel, 
as well as dwindling supplies, gas-indus- 
try experts had been forecasting severe 
shortages for several winters, only to 
have mild weather make it appear that 
they had been crying wolf. But this sea- 
son, the early warnings had been sound- 
ed as far back as November—and sud- 
denly they proved all too accurate. “The 
past four or five winters have been com- 
paratively warm,” said Carl Suchocki of 
the Natural Gas Supply Committee, an 
industry lobby. “But this one has been 
el socko.” 

Pipeline Network. It could hardly 
help having a serious impact. Natural 
gas is the nation’s second most widely 
used fuel, after oil, accounting for 30% 
of total U.S. energy needs. Drawn from 
deep deposits in Texas, Louisiana and 
a dozen other states, the gas is distrib- 
uted to customers across the nation 
through a vast underground pipeline 
network that is 649,000 miles long and 
is operated by 141 major transmission 
companies. The fuel they supply is the 
source of heat for half the nation’s homes 
and provides 40% of the energy used by 
industry. 

As nationwide demand rose sharply 
over the past two weeks, the pipeline 
companies scrambled to line up addi- 
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tional supplies of gas and eventually had 
to tell many industrial customers to cur- 
tail their use of gas drastically or shut 
down altogether. With the Government 
energy bureaucracy unable even to keep 
adequate track of the shutdowns, much 
less manage the crisis, the natural- 
gas situation became the first practical 
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problem confronting the new Carter 
Administration. 

On the day after the Inauguration, 
President Carter's federal energy coor- 
dinator, James Schlesinger, met with 
pipeline executives in Washington to 
discuss the situation. Later, Carter said 
he had directed Schlesinger to work with 
Congress in developing legislation al- 
lowing gas companies to share supplies. 
The President also asked Americans to 
turn down thermostats to 65° during the 
day and even lower at night 

Reaching the Peril Point. Very lit- 
tle could be done to ease the present cri- 
sis. The transmission companies were 
faced with insufficient pipeline capacity 
they could not fit enough gas into their 
systems to meet burgeoning demand. As 
temperatures dropped, meters at mon- 
itoring stations showed a lowering of 
pipeline pressure, indicating big surges 
in demand. “The gas was being pulled 
out faster than we could put it in,” said 
Henry King, an executive of the sprawl- 
ing Columbia Gas Transmission Corp., 
a network of seven gas distributors in 
several mid-Atlantic and Midwestern 
states, “In some plants we were reach- 
ing the peril point.” 

At the same time, gas reserves 
—stored in huge underground chambers 
of porous rock or played-out wells 
—were being drawn down to danger- 
ously low levels. It will take some time 
for those reserves to be rebuilt. Says an 
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official of Southern Natural Gas Co. of 
Birmingham, Ala.: “The gas situation is 
so tight now that we won't be able to ful- 
fill our industrial requirements for three 
to four weeks. Even a snap of warm 
weather won't help.” 

Since the winter of 1970-71, when 
the first gas shortages occurred, the pipe- 
line companies have dealt with tempo- 
rary supply problems by “curtailments.” 
These are orders to industrial users to 
cut back on consumption of gas; under 
contracts between users and suppliers, 
fines can be imposed for cheating 

Almost everyone agrees that what 
is needed is a cut in consumption and 
an increase in exploration for new sup- 
plies. Gas producers say this can be best 
accomplished through deregulation of 
the price of natural gas, now fixed by 
the Federal Power Commission at $1.44 
per 1,000 cu. ft. when shipped across 
state lines. That is too low, the gasmen 
argue, to encourage conservation by us- 
ers and prompt producers to undertake 
the deep (down to 30,000 ft.) and off- 
shore drilling needed to reach the still 
untapped sources of gas that are too cost- 
ly to go after under current prices. Says 
E.L. Williamson, president of Louisiana 
Land & Exploration Co.: “The cheap 
gas has already been found.” 

The industry would like to see the 
price of natural gas rise about 40%, to 
at least $2 per 1,000 cu. ft. At that price, 
the industry says, homeowners would 
turn down their thermostats and busi- 
nesses would try to conserve gas or shift 
to coal. Gas supplies would then rise to 
a level where most needs could be met 
Without decontrol, the industry insists, 
gas production could continue to slide, 
as it has for the past three years (see 
chart). 

The political climate for decontrol 
is uncertain at best. For instance, Ger- 
ald Ford’s tombstone proposal for lift- 
ing the ceiling on gasoline prices is al- 
most certain to die on Capitol Hill 
Opponents of natural-gas deregulation 
say that its only assured results would 
be a windfall for the producers and high- 
er prices for consumers. Indeed, drill- 
ing activity is already brisk, despite price 
controls, But nearly all of the activity is 
taking place in “safe” old fields with low 
yields. Drillers appear to be “sitting” on 
their untapped reserves, preferring not 
to bring new gas to the market until the 
price-control issue is settled one way or 
another 

Various deregulation bills have been 
introduced in both houses of Congress, 
although their prospects are uncertain 
But Carter believes that the nation needs 
a coherent energy policy, and he prom- 
ised last week that “such a program will 
be formulated promptly.” Public accep- 
tance of the Carter program, which is 
likely to emphasize conservation, could 
be enhanced by the shock of the natural- 
gas shortages. Continued profligacy with 
energy could lead to cutbacks and cold 
living rooms that will not be so 
temporary 
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UNITED AIRLINES CHARTER PASSENGERS HEADING SOUTH FOR MEXICAN VACATION 


TRAVEL 


Pay Now, Go Later—and Cheaper 


With the ink barely dry on the 1977 
brochures, the outlook for spring/sum- 
mer air travel is becoming clear. Flying 
is in for a big boost. One major reason: 
the new ticketing arrangement called 
Advance Booking Charters, which en- 
ables passengers to get low-cost round- 
trip air transportation with fewer re- 
strictions than on any of the previous 
charter plans. Authorized by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board last October, ABCs 
are now being pushed aggressively by 
both scheduled and nonscheduled air- 
lines, notably by Britain’s ebullient char- 
ter operator Freddie Laker (see box) 

A bonanza for budget-conscious va- 
cationers, ABCs are the latest addition 
to the confusing alphabet soup of spe- 
cial fares with which the airlines have 
been wooing cost-conscious travelers 


(see chart). Ironically, ABCs came 
into being last fall because of politics as 
much as economics—specifically, Ger- 
ald Ford's election-year advocacy of re- 
duced Government regulation. The CAB 
yielded to pleas by the charter airlines 
to allow all carriers to offer, through 
travel agents, a more flexible plan: seats 
booked 30 to 45 days in advance, but 
no prepaid hotel accommodations and 
minimal restrictions on length of stay. 
Not all foreign governments have as 
yet agreed to accept ABC flights. None- 
theless, about 50% of all charter applica- 
tions received by the CAB since October 
have been for ABC trips, competitively 
priced as much as 40% below regular 
economy rates on scheduled flights. (In 
1975 US. charter or supplemental air- 
lines held about 10% of the total passen- 
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ger travel market between Europe and 
the U.S.) Hotelkeepers, who stand to 
lose since ABC passengers are not re- 
quired to buy ground accommodations, 
remain unperturbed. Says Arnold Oren- 
stein, general manager of the Puerto 
Rico Sheraton in San Juan: “The more 
people travel, the better it is for us.” 

The scheduled airlines, though, are 
not all pleased. Charter carriers, they 
point out, do not have to provide year- 
round service on less popular routes. The 
newcomers, in the words of a Trans 
World Airlines executive, “skim the 
cream—run into the market, grab what 
they can in peak season and get out and 
into another market.” To compete with 
the charter outfits, the scheduled lines 
claim they may eventually be forced to 
curtail their regular services. Possible re- 
sult: lowered earnings for the big car- 
riers, who have already had plenty of 
profit problems in recent years. 

ABCs may be a headache for the 
scheduled airlines, but they could prove 
a minor worry compared with another 
nightmare looming on the aviation hori- 
zon—Skytrain, Freddie Laker’s pro- 
posed international air shuttle. Skytrain 
is aimed at a sector of the travel market 
that even the ABCs do not cater to: pas- 
sengers who are both on a budget and 
unable to plan ahead for cheap charter 
fares. They include, in Laker’s defini- 
tion, the less than affluent citizen “who 
gets a call that Aunt Matilda is very sick 
and wants to visit her before she dies.” 

No Frills. Skytrain would offer 
scheduled, unreserved, one-class service 
Tickets would be sold at the airport six 
hours ahead of flight time on a first 
come, first served basis (excess passen- 
gers presumably would be turned away) 
Meals would cost extra; there would be 
no cargo and no travel agents, thus sav- 
ing Laker the cost of their commissions 
Laker says he could fill 80% of his planes 
—compared with about 60% for the 
scheduled airlines—and thus could of- 
fer New York—London one-way fares as 
low as $135. 

Both fans and opponents of the Sky- 
train concept agree that it could wreck 
the present standard-fare structure set 
by the scheduled international carriers 
Says Bob Debienski, a New York City 
travel agent: “Skytrain would destroy 
them.” If the shuttle concept spreads, 
all carriers might be forced to compete 
with similar cut-rate shuttles. The re- 
sult could be too few passengers to go 
around and fares too low to permit any- 
one to stay in business. 

Laker, whose charter operations this 
year will earn an estimated $15 million 
in the U.S. alone, says the number of 
Skytrain seats would be limited so that 
that does not happen. He is convinced 
that there is room for Skytrain in the 
transatlantic market, and he is not ready 
to give up his dream. “World air travel 
is not the prerogative of the few,” he de- 
clares. “God gave us sunshine and the 
airplane. We are all entitled to enjoy 
them.” 
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Skytrain: ‘I’m Freddie. Fly Me’ 


“Do airlines think flying is only for 
the rich?” complains the hearty beef- 
and-bitter type in the ads for Laker Air- 
ways. “I've got to give you a better deal.” 

The dealer is Freddie Laker, 54, a 
British aviation maverick who has be- 
come the self-proclaimed St. George of 
cheap transatlantic air travel. His $70 
million fleet of ten planes—including 
three 345-passenger McDonnell Doug- 
las DC-10 jumbo trijets—is painted in 
the red, white and black colors of his rac- 
ing stud farm. The planes now work 
mainly on low-cost charters, including 
Advance Booking Charters, which Lak- 
er helped pioneer. But his No. | priority 
—or threat, as heads of the scheduled 
airlines would put it—is Skytrain, his 
proposed cheap ($135 one way), no-frills 
transatlantic air shuttle service. 

Freddie Laker—he never uses his 
full first name Frederick—was a poor 
kid who got rich by seeing new possi- 
bilities in air transport. The son ofa mer- 
chant seaman who deserted the family 
when Laker was six, he has been hooked 
on flying machines ever since as a kid 
he saw both the Hindenburg airship and 
a Handley Page biplane skimming the 
sky over Canterbury Cathedral. He quit 
school at 16 and began his aviation ca- 
reer by sweeping floors and making tea 
at a flying-boat factory. He eventually 
went on to become both an R.A.F. pi- 
lot and a licensed engineer during World 
War II. His big break came in 1948, 
when a former business associate, whom 
he met by chance one night in a pub, 
wrote out a £38,000 check on the spot 
to finance a Laker scheme to buy twelve 
planes from British Overseas Airways 
Corp. With them, Laker flew 4,000 sor- 
ties in the 1948-49 Berlin airlift. “We 
made a lot of money,” he recalls, “but 
we bloody well earned every penny.” 
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FREDDIE LAKER DISPLAYING HIS SKYTRAIN MODEL AT A PRESS CONFERENCE 


Later, Laker became the first head 
of British United Airways, then the 
country’s largest independent airline, 
but in 1965 resigned to start his own 
charter line. Laker Airways has grown 
into a prosperous concern with current 
net assets of $140 million. Although 
he is not one for spartan living himself 
—he buys a new Rolls-Royce every 
year and maintains a yacht in Majorca 
—Laker keeps his business operation 
lean. A staff of fewer than 20 works 
out of a modest ten-room block at 
London's Gatwick Airport, where 
the boss’s own office measures a mere 
10 ft. by 12 ft. 

Over the past five years, much of 
Laker’s energy has been spent fighting 
red tape entangling his Skytrain pro- 
ject. He has already spent $1.5 million 
in legal fees and has triumphed in no 
fewer than eight official hearings on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Skytrain, how- 
ever, is still stalled. Although the Civil 
Aeronautics Board in Washington dis- 
approved the proposal, Skytrain could 
still be okayed by President Carter. But 
no White House decision is likely to 
come until the British make up their own 
minds about Skytrain. A British appeals 
court last month invalidated a govern- 
ment ruling that had disallowed Lak- 
er’s original permit to operate the shut- 
ue. In effect, Skytrain now has a green 
light in Britain. But the British govern- 
ment is in the midst of an attempt to re- 
negotiate with the US. the so-called 
Bermuda Agreement divvying up trans- 
atlantic air traffic between the airlines 
of the two countries (TIME, Aug. 23) 
Skytrain is unlikely to get off the ground, 
if it does at all, before a new agreement 
is reached—and that may not be until 
the end of next summer. 
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ALAN GREENSPAN 


THE RECOVERY 


Ford’s Robust Legacy 


The dismal growth statistics re- 
leased in Washington last week suggest- 
ed that Jimmy Carter had inherited a 
still wobbly economy. After all, the na- 
tion’s output of goods and services had 
risen at an annual rate of only 3% in 
the last three months of 1976, the low- 
est increase since the recovery began in 
the spring of 1975. The growth rate was 
below both the 3.9% of the third quar- 
ter and the 4% plus needed to pull down 
unemployment, which stood at 7.8% at 
year’s end. 

Pretty terrible? No, just terribly mis- 
leading. Actually, the growth picture 
is bright. Although the overall figures 
do not reflect the fact, the US. econ- 
omy was in a true slump only in Sep- 
tember and October. There was a strong 
rebound in the gross national product 
in November and December, led by 
an upsurge in spending by individual 
consumers. The fourth-quarter G.N.P 
would have appeared much healthier 
except for a statistical accident. The 
jump in consumer buying was not 
matched right away by more spending 
by businessmen because they were still 
selling goods they had on the shelf. 
Had it not been for the impact of the 
big, but temporary, drop in the pace 
at which business was building its in- 
ventories, the 3% growth figure for the 
fourth quarter would have been about 
8%—the highest since the boomy 9.2% 
of early 1976. 

Good Start. Alan Greenspan, 
chairman of Ford’s Council of Economic 
Advisers, says that he expects 1977 to 
start out with “double or more” the 
3% growth of the close of 1976. Green- 
span’s successor in the Carter Admin- 
istration, Charles Schultze, agrees that 
the first quarter “will show a pretty 
good springback” from the recent eco- 
nomic pause 
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Business investment, however, re- 
mains uncomfortably soft. Both Green- 
span and Schultze believe that the key 
to a sustained recovery is getting com- 
panies to step up their spending on ex- 
pansion; they disagree about how to 
do it. In the Ford Administration’s final 
economic report, out last week, Ford’s 
Council of Economic Advisers urged 
permanent tax reductions for individ- 
uals and companies to trigger more 
spending all around. Carter has instead 
proposed tax rebates for individuals this 
year and more Government spending 
next year—and no specific investment 
incentives. 

Using the license available to a 
lame-duck Administration, the Ford 
CEA report acknowledged a politically 
touchy and therefore long-ignored re- 
ality: “full employment” no longer 
means a jobless rate of 4%, the level 
generally accepted in the ‘50s and ear- 
ly ‘60s. The Ford report pegs it at 
4.9%, Many economists suggest that it 
should be even higher, perhaps as much 
as 5.5%. 

In the mid-’50s, teen-agers and 
young adults made up about 15% of 
the labor force; now they constitute 
26%. Partly because these younger 
workers enter and leave the job mar- 
ket much more often than older ones, 
their unemployment rates are always 
higher than average. With more of them 
around, the percentage of Americans 
still looking for jobs when all of the re- 
sources of the economy are fully in use 
—which is how full employment is de- 
fined—has to be higher than 4%. 

In a conversation with TIME Cor- 
respondent John Berry last week, 
Schultze said that the Administration 
will immediately begin an intramural 
debate on exactly how it wants to ap- 
proach an anti-inflation policy. Says he: 
“Part of an inflation policy is develop- 
ment of an incomes policy.” Schultze, 
who favors an approach similar to the 
voluntary wage and price guidelines of 
the Kennedy-Johnson era, plans to be- 
gin extensive consultations on the mat- 
ter with both business and labor within 
a month or so. 

While accelerated inflation remains 
a danger, it fortunately does not seem 
as immediate as it might. The .4% rise 
in consumer prices in December 


mainly the result of higher costs for used 
cars, fuel, electricity and various services 
—brought the inflation rate for all of 
1976 to just 4.8%. While that is above 
the 3.4% of 1972, when wage-price con- 
trols were still in effect, it is also well 
below 1974’s painful peak of 12.2% and 
far under the inflation rates prevailing 
in many other industrial countries 


LABOR 


Meany the Meanie 


The dispute had all the elements of 
a classic labor-management donny- 
brook. The workers’ contract had ex- 
pired months ago; bargaining was going 
nowhere. Finally the unions called an 
emergency meeting: the bosses were ac- 
cused of unfair labor practices and a 
strike vote was scheduled. “Manage- 
ment,” asserted one union firebrand, “is 
chicken to bargain in good faith.” 

All typical of contract negotiations 
that go on in hundreds of plants and of- 
fices across the U.S. every year. Except 
for one thing: this labor showdown hap- 
pened to take place at the citadel of or- 
ganized labor in the U.S., AFL-CIO head- 
quarters in Washington, where the 
management is none other than George 
Meany—Mr. Union himself. 

The trouble began in October with 
the expiration of contracts that had cov- 
ered the seven unions representing the 
AFL-CIO’s office and organizing staffs, 
550 employees in all. The AFL-CIO's 
headquarters staffers are fairly well paid 
—writers, for example, make what they 
might at Baltimore or Washington 
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newspapers—but bargaining for new 
contracts got mired in the matter of ex- 
tending cost of living clauses. As union 
leaders, AFL-CIO officials have adamant- 
ly insisted that American workers 
should have such clauses as protection 
against inflation. But as employers, staff- 
ers began to wonder, did AFL-CIO ex- 
ecutives feel the same way? 

Earlier this month the unions were 
stunned to discover that apparently they 
did not. A cost of living increase of 1% 
that was due failed to show up in 1977's 
first paychecks. The local unit of the 
Newspaper Guild, which represents 
some 65 of the affected workers, called 
a quick meeting and won permission 
from the guild’s Baltimore-Washington 
chapter to hold a strike vote last week. 

Within hours management knuck- 
led under and restored the pay boost 
“Company” Spokesman Al Zack said it 
was all a mistake: the AFL-CIO’s payroll 
department had not realized that the ex- 
pired contracts required that all provi- 
sions, including the cost of living raises, 
be extended until a new agreement was 
initialed. Not all of the workers believed 
that explanation. Said one: “They want- 
ed to kill the cost of living clause, in ef- 
fect giving us a pay cut.” 

By week’s end tempers were cool- 
ing. The union postponed its strike vote, 
and negotiations were proceeding 
smoothly. The AFL-CIO was determined 
to avoid a rerun of the embarrassing one- 
day walkout of part of its staff in 1970 
(the issue then was wages). Yet tensions 
will persist within the AFL-CIO’s walls 
—perhaps even after a new contract is 
signed. Complained one union chief 
“This just goes to show that employers 
are the same everywhere.” 


TRADE 


Profiting from Pepskis 


“A drink of cold Pepsi-Cola will cre- 
ate a good mood and will refresh you.” 


That slogan would not fly on Mad- 
ison Avenue, but it is proving persua- 
sive enough in Pepsi-Cola’s newest mar- 
ket: the Soviet Union. Since 1974, when 
cases of Pepsi began rolling out of a new 
plant in the Black Sea port city of No- 
vorossisk, sales have grown to 50 mil- 
lion bottles in 1976 and may climb an- 
other 20% this year. Pepsi’s venture has 
set a pattern for future deals in the just 
stirring market for Western consumer 
goods in Russia. 

Pepsi’s Soviet foray began with the 
1959 Moscow trade fair, at which then 
Vice President Richard Nixon had his 
celebrated “kitchen debate” with Niki- 
ta Khrushchev. Donald M. Kendall, 
then head of Pepsi’s international op- 
erations, persuaded Nixon to steer 
Khrushchev to the Pepsi kiosk, where 
the Soviet Premier downed eight bot- 
tles of Pepsi. When ordinary Russians 
also showed a thirst for the cola drink, 
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Kendall decided that there was a Rus- 
sian Pepski generation just waiting for 
his company’s product. Twelve years lat- 
er, after Kendall had become PepsiCo 
chairman and Nixon had moved into 
the White House as a détente-minded 
President, a deal was finally made. 

The Russians wanted a straight bar- 
ter deal. The company agreed to fur- 
nish them with the essentials for mak- 
ing Pepsi, including bottling equipment 
from West Germany, over a five-year 
period (the Russians make their own 
bottles and handle all distribution). In 
return, Pepsi got the rights to sell Rus- 
sian wine and vodka in the U.S. The ar- 
rangement boils down to this: the more 
Soviet booze Pepsi can market in the 
U.S., the more Pepsi concentrate (and 
new equipment) the Soviets get. 

Pepsi's main Russian import is Stol- 
ichnaya vodka, distributed by the com- 
pany’s Monsieur Henri subsidiary. It is 
aimed at the caviar set, costing $7.99 a 
fifth—$2 more than U.S.-made Smir- 
noff, the bestselling brand. A newer im- 
port in which Pepsi finds promise is a 
champagne called Nazdorovya, said to 
be the product of vineyards planted in 
1870 on Czar Alexander II’s estate. 

Cola Concentrate. Last year Stol- 
ichnaya sales in the US. totaled 115,000 
cases, 70% of the imported-vodka mar- 
ket but a small share of overall vodka 
volume. There is room for improvement 
in Stolichnaya’s sales, but beverage-in- 
dustry analysts believe Pepsi has a good 
deal going. The company gets a hand- 
some return on its cola concentrate 
(Pepsi’s most profitable product); the ar- 
rangement has also smoothed Pepsi's 
entrée into other Eastern bloc markets 

The Novorossisk plant mainly sup- 
plies the sunny Black Sea resort area, 
but other plants are coming in the Cri- 
mea, Moscow, Leningrad and Tallinn 
Pepsi is promoted as a health-giving ton- 
ic—an ideal way, as Novorossisk Plant 
Manager Andrei Oganov puts it, “to 
quench the thirst, invigorate the body 
and raise the tone.” The chief problem 
the Russians have had with it is a low 
rate of bottle returns: despite a 12¢ de- 
posit included in the 54¢ price, souvenir- 
minded Russians have been hanging on 
to two of every five bottles sold 

Another measure of Pepsi’s success 
is the report circulating in the beverage 
industry that the company’s archrival, 
Coca-Cola, has quietly sought—and 
won—a Russian license to sell Coke at 
the 1980 Moscow Olympics. Coca-Cola 
Officials refuse to discuss the matter, 
which they say is “very sensitive.” But 
it would be odd if the Kremlin were not 
aware of Coca-Cola Chairman J. Paul 
Austin’s longtime interest in Russia 
—and his friendship with Jimmy Carter 

Pepsi's Russian aficionados are ex- 
perimenting with new ways to enjoy it 

not all of which would fall in the 
health category. The latest rage—so new 
that it does not yet have a name—is a 
fifty-fifty mix of vodka and Pepsi in a 
tall glass. Hammer and Pepsickle? 


KENDALL (LEFT) WITH KHRUSHCHEV & NIXON AT 1959 FAIR 
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The Pallisers: In the Trollope Topiary 


Move over, Mary Hartman, and 
make way for a real lady. Her name is 
Glencora Palliser—Lady Glencora Pal- 
liser. She just may be the most entranc- 
ing TV character of the "70s—as quick- 
witted as Rhoda, as attractive as Mary 
Tyler Moore, as sexy as any of Char- 
lie’s Angels. And where did this super- 
lative creature spring from? Why, from 
the prolific pen of Anthony Trollope, the 
very prototype of the long-stemmed Vic- 
torian novelist. 

Lady Glencora, played by a dazzling 
Susan Hampshire, is the dominating 
character of The Pallisers, a 22-part 
British-made series based on Trollope’s 
political novels; it begins next Monday, 
Jan. 31 (9 p.m. E.S.T.), on PBS. Hamp- 
shire is only one of many reasons to 
watch The Pallisers. In the grand tra- 
dition of The Forsyte Saga and Upstairs, 
Downstairs, the series is elegant, histor- 
ical soap opera, complete with duels, 
lecherous dukes, love lost and found, in- 
trigue in the Houses of Parliament, ex- 
quisitely smart costumes and roman- 
tic settings amid the topiary. 

When The Pallisers was shown 
on the BBC in 1974, it proved pow- 
erfully addictive. On the nights it 
was aired, dinners were rescheduled 
and telephones went unanswered, 
Critics initially complained that 
Scriptwriter Simon Raven had 
tweaked Trollope’s beard and had 
taken too many liberties with his nov- 
els. One called The Pallisers “a kind 
of comic historical waxworks.” Almost 
all eventually fell under its spell, how- 
ever, agreeing that the series was one of 
the few that could actually tie viewers 
to the set week after week. The program 
has also been shown in the US. on 
Home Box Office, providing HBO with 
a surprise hit. 

Victorian Equation. The first ep- 
isode opens in the early 1860s at the 
Duke of Omnium’s annual garden par- 
ty. Glencora M’Cluskie, an orphaned 
heiress, alarms her aunts by flirting with 
Burgo Fitzgerald, a young dissolute 
whom Trollope describes as the hand- 
somest man in all England. The aunts 
thereupon pick up their skirts and 
march up to the old duke to present him 
with an inescapable fact: they have an 
eligible niece, while he has an eligible 
nephew—his heir, the aspiring politi- 
cian Plantagenet Palliser. The duke sees 
the merit of the equation and gives his 
nephew a quick lesson in marital arith- 
metic. When Palliser demurs that he and 
Glencora do not love each other, the 
duke, with impeccable Victorian logic, 
retorts: “Love? We are talking about 
marriage.” 

From that simple situation—an im- 
possible but inevitable marriage—un- 
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folds The Pallisers’ intricate plot. Glen- 
cora sparkles with good spirits and 
impetuosity. Plantagenet, admirably 
played by Philip Latham, has a man- 
ner so arid that he seems to exhale dust, 
like an overloaded vacuum cleaner, ev- 
ery time he speaks. Gradually, howev- 
er, they grow—and grow believably 
—into love. Glencora gives up any 
notion of running away with the scoun- 
drel Burgo Fitzgerald. Plantagenet, for 
his part, relinquishes his dream of be- 
coming Chancellor of the Exchequer so 
that he can take her to the Continent. 
Eventually, however, he does become 
Chancellor, then Prime Minister, and 
inherits his dukedom; Glencora be- 
comes a celebrated hostess and the 
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NOVELIST ANTHONY TROLLOPE 
The strength of beef. 


Duchess of Omnium. Along the way, 
their lives intertwine with—among a 
hundred or so others—a headstrong ear- 
ly feminist, Alice Vavasor, and her ras- 
cally cousin George; a young radical 
M.P. from Ireland, Phineas Finn; and a 
mistreated wife, Lady Laura Kennedy, 
who flees from her cruel husband, a rich 
Scottish baron. 

Trollope took six volumes and about 
4,400 leisurely pages to tell the story. 
In dramatizing it, Raven has indeed 
taken considerable, but for the most 
part justifiable license with the mate- 
rial. Several subplots and some vivid 
characters have been eliminated en- 
tirely. Some important new scenes have 
been added—Glencora and Plantagenet 
are already married, for example, when 
Trollope begins the Palliser novels—and 
dialogue has been modernized. “I could 





seldom transcribe Trollope’s text for 
more than two speeches at a time,” 
says Raven. “I had to invent and de- 
ploy my own ‘Trollopese.’ ” 

Talking about her love for Burgo, 
for instance, Trollope’s Glencora says: 
“They told me he would ill-use me, and 
desert me—perhaps beat me. I do not 
believe it; but even though that should 
have been so, I regret it. It is better to 
have a false husband than to be a false 
wife.” Raven's Glencora is less long- 
winded. “I would rather be beaten by 
Burgo Fitzgerald,” she says, “than kissed 
by any other man.” Perhaps Raven's 
greatest liberty, however, has been his 
emphasis on the Pallisers, particularly 
Glencora, among the novels’ myriad 
families and alliances. Explains Raven: 
“The heroine of a teleyision series must 
never be less than prominent.” 

Sweat and Gibber. Raven, 49, is 
also a writer of mysteries and high-class 
potboilers (Friends in Low Places) that 
dwell on sex and intrigue among the up- 
per classes. But he has been a dedicated 
Trollopian since his undergraduate days 
at Cambridge. Nevertheless, he spent six 

months “sweating and gibbering” be- 
fore he found the right blueprint for 
the series, which he suggested. He 
would throw out Trollope’s charac- 
ter A as boring and superfluous 
—only to watch her turn up 700 
pages later as someone essential 
to the denouement. Character B 
would be discarded, then put quick- 
ly back when it was obvious that B 
was the motivation behind C, who 
was so important that he could not 
conceivably be strong-armed into 
oblivion. “It was the same trouble with 
everyone I tried to get rid of,” Raven 
complains. “They all kept pushing 
themselves back in again for seemingly 
ungainsayable reasons.” 

Susan Hampshire added her own di- 
mension to Glencora. “I never forgave 
her for allowing herself to marry a man 
without love,” she says, “and I never 
came to terms with her for that reason. 
So I took a slight license, and I warmed 
up the relationship between them.” De- 
spite previous Emmy Award-winning 
roles in other series—as Fleur Forsyte, 
Becky Sharp in Vanity Fair and Sarah 
Churchill in The First Churchills 
—Hampshire, 34, was still only the third 
candidate for Glencora. Pauline Collins, 
the saucy under-houseparlormaid Sarah 
of Upstairs, Downstairs, demanded more 
money than the producers wanted to 
pay, and Hayley Mills, the second 
choice, had just had a baby and felt she 
lacked energy for such a demanding 
role. 

Susan Hampshire was an inspired 
choice. She moves so naturally and ef- 
fortlessly through the role that it is hard 
to believe that she probably worked 
harder than anyone else in the cast. A 
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Left: Glencora agrees to marry Plantagenet. Above: the Duke 
of Omnium (Roland Culver). Below: the duke’s party. 
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childhood victim of dyslexia, she still has 
great difficulty reading. Such a long and 
involved screenplay was nothing less 
than agony. “It takes me ten times as 
long as everyone else to get it right,” 
she says. “When they're blocking out the 
movements, I'm still struggling with the 
script.” Her efforts have paid off. The se- 
ries has enabled Hampshire to get prime 
parts in the theater, her first love. She 
is concluding a West End run in Som- 
erset Maugham’s The Circle 

The Pallisers has been good for Trol- 
lope as well. When it was shown in Brit- 
ain, the program started a Trollope 
boomlet, and it may do the same thing 
in the U.S. An early American admir- 
er, Nathaniel Hawthorne, once wrote 
that Trollope’s novels had “the strength 
of beef and the inspiration of ale.” Af- 
ter a steady diet of TV gruel, Ameri- 
cans may find The Pallisers nutritious 
fare indeed 


Top: George and Alice Vavasor (Gary 
Watson & Caroline Mortimer). Left: 
Glencora. Below: Phineas Finn (Donal 
McCann, facing), stands ready for a 
pistol duel on an isolated beach. 
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Super Flack Muscles In 


The street outside New York City’s 
Plaza Theater was lined with snow and 
shiny limousines. It was the opening of 
Pumping Iron (TIME, Jan. 24), and the 
first-night crowd for this filmed tribute 
to the glories of body building included 
Singer Paul Simon, Painter Jamie Wy- 
eth, Princess Yasmin Khan and a half- 
dozen muscle-bound kids from Yonkers 
After the premiére, Purnping Iron Star 
Arnold Schwarzenegger introduced fel- 
low Strongman Franco Columbu, who 
proceeded to bend steel bars with his 
bare hands and burst a hot-water bottle 
with his bare breath. More hulks fol- 
lowed onstage to flex and pose, along 
with Actress Carroll Baker, who stroked 
their chests, rubbed their biceps, then 
faked a swoon. The crowd loved it. “I 
don’t know who put this thing togeth- 
er,” said one guest afterward. “But the 
p.r. man behind this is the star. He ought 
to get an award.” 

The star flack is rumpled, wary-eyed 
Bobby Zarem, 40, who in the past two 
years has become Manhattan’s unques- 
tioned master of the movie premieére, an 
opening-night party giver whose bashes 
are often better than the pictures they 
publicize. When the rock movie Tom- 
my opened in New York, Zarem rented 
the 57th Street subway station and in- 
vited 700 funky-chic guests for a late- 
night dinner dance in the tubes. To hype 
The Ritz, a comedy set in a gay bath- 
house, he took over the Four Seasons 
Restaurant and had the band perform 
from the pool. For Lucky Lady, a ro- 
mantic adventure about the Prohibition 
era, Zarem turned the “21” Club into a 
1920s speakeasy and invited 650 first- 
nighters to feast. The party cost 20th 
Century-Fox $25,000, but Zarem wasn't 
there to raise a glass. One night earlier 
he had slipped on the steps to his apart- 
ment and broken his leg in five places 

Nonstop Talker. An intense, ea- 
ger, nonstop talker, Zarem is insecure 
enough to see an analyst three times a 
week. If he meets someone he knows 
after a session he may stop him on the 
street to rehash it. His office is on Fifth 
Avenue, but his favorite headquarters 
is Elaine’s Restaurant, Manhattan's top 
celebrity hangout. He often winds up 
his 15-hour days—usually early in the 
morning—at his fourth-floor walk-up 
bachelor’s pad on Manhattan's East Side 
with a diet cola and a Stouffer's short- 
ribs-of-beef dinner. He cooks four at a 
time and eats them cold out of the re- 
frigerator 

For the press, Zarem puts his Bobby- 
talk into a blizzard of cards and letters 
A sample outpouring: “I’m sorry that 
you didn’t come to the luncheon yes- 
terday. It was a lot of fun and you would 
have seen a lot of people there that you 
know and like and you would have en- 
joyed it. No one was allowed to write 
and work and it was just really, really 
fun.” Seven more paragraphs followed 

Journalists who write of Bobby's 
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SHOW BUSINESS& TV 


clients have received by mail address 
books and other gifts by Gucci. He 
spends seven hours on the phone each 
day; when one reporter hung up in a 
huff, she too received a personal Zarem 
note—along with a marijuana joint 

Zarem's inspiration goes back to his 
childhood in Georgia. Says he: “My life 
was the movies. I used to walk around 
Savannah and fantasize that it was Bev- 
erly Hills.” He studied political science 
at Yale and started his career in New 
York as a concert booking agent. Even- 
tually he signed on with Rogers & 
Cowan, the show-business p.r. firm, 
spending six years boosting such enter- 
tainers as Ann-Margret, Dustin Hoff- 
man and Dyan Cannon. “I wanted to be 
an actor,” he confesses. “But I just never 
thought of myself as being attractive.” 

Not all Zarem’s p.r. schemes have 
been beauties either. His first plan for 
Pumping Iron was a muscleman show 
at New York’s Metropolitan Opera 
House. “We couldn’t get it for less than 
$35,000,” he notes sadly. For the open- 
ing night of Silver Streak, a comedy in- 
volving a runaway train, Zarem want- 
ed a black-tie dinner in the middle of 
Grand Central Station. When Producer 
Frank Yablans balked, the party was 
held, more conventionally, at the posh 
Tavern-on-the-Green—another of Za- 
rem’s clients. 

He is about to start preparing for 
the West Coast opening of Pumping 
Tron. But last week, having survived the 
headaches of the New York premiére, 
he packed off with Weight Lifter 
Schwarzenegger and a few hefty friends 
for an early-morning dinner at Elaine’s 
When the meal was over, someone no- 
ticed that half the guests had ordered 
the same fare—mussels. Gasped Zarem 
in delight: “I didn’t even plan it!” 


SCHWARZENEGGER GIVES ZAREM A LIFT 











HOLY MEN LEADING PROCESSION TOWARD RIVERS AT HINDUISM’S JAR FESTIVAL 


The Holiest Day in History 


As conch shells and cymbals sound- 
ed, the first flower-decked palanquin, 
bearing the leader of Hinduism’s Maha 
Nirvana sect, moved toward the river 
bank near Allahabad where the Yamu- 
na River meets the Ganges. Alongside 
marched a troop of elephants, trumpet- 
ing, their heaving bodies covered with 
garlands and painted symbols. Then 
through the police cordon flowed thou- 
sands of pilgrims from nine other an- 
cient Hindu sects. Among them came a 
procession of Naga sadhus, celibate holy 
men who follow Shiva, the god of the 
forces of both life and destruction. They 
were all naked, except for a coating of 
sand and ashes, to proclaim that they 
have no desire for earthly possessions 

At 2:30 a.m. last Wednesday, the 
most auspicious moment fixed by astrol- 
ogers, the first of the sadhus waded into 
the shallow, chilly waters. Facing east- 
ward with their hands folded, they 
prayed and submerged themselves sev- 
eral times before giving way to the next 
group. The leaders then repaired to their 
compounds, where they were receiving 
swarms of alms-giving devotees 

This is the Kumbh Mela (Jar Fes- 
tival), by far the largest religious pil- 
grimage in the world. At the high point 
of the observance last week, an estimat- 
ed 10 million people dipped themselves 
in the waters. By the time the five sa- 
cred weeks end on Feb. 5, about 50 mil- 
lion pilgrims will have participated, 
most of them humble villagers who trav- 
el from all regions of India 
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This year, with a budget of $7 mil- 
lion to maintain order, Indian author- 
ities have erected control towers so that 
they can survey the milling crowds and 
prevent disasters like the 1954 stampede 
in which 513 people died. They have or- 
dered that all pilgrims must be inocu- 
lated against cholera, and 1,000 work- 
ers have been assigned just to spray 
antiseptics. Beggars have been banned 
All day and all night blaring hymns on 
the loudspeaker system are interrupted 
by announcements about missing peo- 
ple (2,000 of them a day) 

Wash Sins. Devout Hindus bathe 
in the Ganges all year long to wash away 
their sins, but the spiritual effect of the 
ablutions is considered most potent dur- 
ing the festivals that are held at twelve- 
year intervals on one of four sites. The 
Kumbh Mela at Allahabad is the most 
blessed, for here the Ganges meets not 
only the Yamuna but the Saraswati, a 
legendary underground river. This spot 
is known as the Sangam (sacred con- 
fluence), Some holy men, moreover. 
deem the current configuration of the 
sun, moon and stars to be exactly the 
same as at the creation of the world, 
making last Wednesday the holiest day 
in all of history for bathing at the sa- 
cred confluence 

The Jar Festival draws its name 
from the jar of nectar in the Hindu cre- 
ation story. The gods had fallen under 
a curse and had lost their strength. In 
order to regain it, they had to produce 
life-giving nectar by churning up oceans 
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RELIGION 


of milk. Lacking the energy to do so, 
they sought the help of their enemies, 
the demons, and offered them some of 
the nectar in return. When a jar of mi- 
raculous nectar finally appeared, the de- 
mons seized it and the gods pursued 
them. During the cosmic struggle, some 
drops from the jar of nectar fell at the sa- 
cred confluence and three other sites. 
Every twelve years, it is believed, the 
nectar returns to sweeten the waters. 

Atone time, each devotee performed 
an elaborate bathing ceremony that took 
up to a month, but with millions now in 
attendance such rituals are impossible. 
Most ordinary worshipers simply float 
a coconut shell with offerings to the lo- 
cal deity, take the “holy dip,” and fill 
small metal vials with Ganges water to 
take away. 

Though any dip in the Ganges wash- 
es away all previous sins, the Kumbh 
Mela offers an incomparably greater 
benefit. As the ancient poet Kalidas 
said, “Purified by a bath at the conflu- 
ence of the Ganges and the Yamuna, a 
person attains salvation after death even 
without acquiring true knowledge.” For 
last week’s pilgrims, this means that at 
death they will at last escape the end- 
less cycle of birth and rebirth, and enter 
the bliss of union with the absolute. 


A Pope for Anglicans? 


Pope Paul VI himself has said it: his 
own office is “unquestionably the most 
serious obstacle on the path of ecume- 
nism.” A significant step toward over- 
coming that obstacle was taken last 
week when an official commission of 
Anglican and Roman Catholic theolo- 
gians announced their agreement that 
“in any future union a universal prima- 
cy” should be held by the “see of Rome.” 

Neither the Pope nor the Archbish- 
op of Canterbury, the Most Rev. F. Don- 
ald Coggan, endorsed the agreement; 
they simply approved its publication for 
discussion. Not until the 1980s is the 
commission expected to draft its final 
proposal for ending the split, which be- 
gan 44 centuries ago when King Henry 
VIL rejected the authority of Pope 
Clement VII so that an autonomous 
Church of England would grant an an- 
nulment of his first marriage to Cath- 
erine of Aragon 

It is traditional Roman Catholic 
doctrine that Jesus Christ appointed Pe- 
ter as the first Pope (“You are Peter and 
on this rock I will build my church”), 
and that the papal succession has con- 
tinued unbroken ever since. The 20- 
member commission’s statement, com- 
pleted at a meeting last summer in 
Venice, skirts the dogmatic problem by 
describing the papacy as a position of 
leadership that evolved to meet the 
needs of a growing church. It says that 
the see of Rome originally became 
“prominent” because both Peter and 
Paul died in that city, and it “eventu- 
ally became the principal center in mat- 
ters concerning the Church universal.” 





The “Venice statement” discreetly 
proposes certain limits on papal author- 
ity. It argues that a chief bishop of a 
church, whether regional or worldwide, 
should consult with other bishops be- 
fore speaking on matters of faith and 
should only “on occasion” take a per- 
sonal initiative. An ecclesiastical pri- 
mate “respects and promotes Christian 
freedom” and “does not seek uniformity 
where diversity is legitimate or central- 
ize administration to the detriment of 
local churches.” The statement’s main 
conclusion: to unite all Christians, pri- 
macy “needs to be realized at the uni- 
versal level. The only see which makes 
any claim to universal primacy and 
which has exercised and still exercises 
[it] is the see of Rome.” 

Even if both communions move that 
far toward reunion, problems will re- 
main. The Venice statement acknowl- 
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ENGLAND’S KING HENRY VIII 
Great difficulties. 


edges that Anglicans have great diffi- 
culties with the doctrine of papal 
infallibility and dogmas about Mary 
Anglicans also fear that the Pope's uni- 
versal jurisdiction over church affairs is 
open to “illegitimate or uncontrolled 
use”; the statement, however, also notes 
that Catholicism is trying to overcome 
the “juridical outlook” of the past. It 
avoids such specific obstacles to union 
as the Catholic ban on contraception or 
the recent decision by Anglicans in some 
countries to ordain women priests. 

More Zest. By coincidence, the 
Church Times, semiofficial voice of the 
Church of England, last week under- 
scored the remaining gap over the papa- 
cy. It ran an editorial urging the 79-year- 
old Pope Paul to resign and “make the 
way clear for a younger man with more 
zest.” Anglican reaction to the Venice 
statement, however, was modestly hope- 
ful, and Pope Paul told an audience, “We 
are all potentially brothers.” 
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Washington’ farewell at Fraunces Tavern may owell 
have included Martell. 


1783. General Washington resigns and thank them for their loyalty. American had long agreed, Martell 
his commission and asks Generals And what more appropriate wa) was cognac unequalled. 
Lafayette and Rochambeau plus his for devoted officers and friends It still is. 

closest officers and friends to to wish this great patriot well than 


Fraunces Tavern in New York. with a glass of Martell Cognac. Martell. ‘Taste history. 


»-CORDOD N BLEL 


Here he will personally say farewell For by 1783, Frenchman and WORLD'S LARGEST SELLING COGNA\ 
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If the schools in your state aren't making 
the grade, consider Michigan. 


Michigan‘s educational system is in a class by itself... from public and private elementary and secondary schools tc 
highly-rated trade schools, colleges, and universities. For more information, contact: Howard Cross, Pro-Businessman 
Michigan Dept. of Commerce, Lansing, MI 48943 517/373-0637. In Michigan, toll free 800/292-9544, 





Born. To James Taylor, 29, and Car- 
ly Simon, 32, of pop fame: their second 
child and first son; in Manhattan. Name: 
Benjamin Simon. The birth was tape-re- 
corded and preserved on Polaroid film 

om 


Died. Gary M. Gilmore, 36, convict- 
ed murderer who was the first Amer- 
ican to be executed in nearly a decade; 
shot by a firing squad; at the State Pris- 
on, Point of the Mountain, Utah (see 
THE LAW) 

. 

Died. Yuri Soloviev, 36, one of the 
world’s leading ballet dancers; of a gun- 
shot wound (apparently by his own 
hand); outside Leningrad. Soloviev's ex- 
uberant grace and brilliant interpreta- 
tion of classic roles won him fans not 
only in the U.S.S.R. but in the West, 
where he toured with Leningrad’s Ki- 
rov Ballet. Although he lacked the pas- 
sionate dynamism of Rudolf Nureyev or 
Mikhail Baryshnikov’s transparent, ef- 
fortless style, some critics believed that 
he was fully the equal of those famed So- 
viet émigrés as a premier danseur. 

a 

Died. Dzema! Bijedic, 60, Premier 
of Yugoslavia; in a plane crash; near Sa- 
rajevo, Yugoslavia. The son of Moslem 
shopkeepers, Bijedic joined the Commu- 
nist Youth Movement and in World 
War II fought the Nazis as a member 
of Tito’s Partisans. He became a poli- 
tician in his native Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
and was appointed Prime Minister by 
President Tito in 1971. 


a 

Died. Rear Admiral Daniel V. Gal- 
lery (ret.), 75, valorous World War II 
carrier commander; after a long illness; 
in Bethesda, Md. While commanding 
the escort carrier U.S.S. Guadalcanal in 
1944, Gallery captured and took in tow 
a German submarine off the coast of 
French West Africa; it was the first en- 
emy warship to be so nabbed by the US. 
Navy on the high seas since 1815. 

. 

Died. Carl Zuckmayer, 80, German 
playwright and satirist who wrote the 
screenplay for The Blue Angel, the 1929 
film that made Marlene Dietrich a star; 
in Visp, Switzerland. Son of a Rhenish 
cork manufacturer, Zuckmayer won a 
pocketful of medals in World War I, 
then turned to writing. His immensely 
popular comedy about Prussian milita- 
rism, The Captain of Koepenick (1931), 
in which a shoemaker is able to take 
command of a town simply because he 
dons an army captain's uniform, earned 
Nazi wrath. After fleeing Hitler in 
1933, Zuckmayer eventually settled on 
a farm in Vermont and wrote The Dev- 
il'’s General, a black-bile drama attack- 
ing the Nazi high command. When Ger- 
many collapsed, he returned to Europe 
to compile his affectionate, good-hu- 
mored memoirs, A Part of Myself. 
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You can do much more with an 
ana. Touchmatic » 







The first microwave with a memory .. . 
It’s like having a computer in your kitchen! 
The Amana Touchmatic Radarange gets food 
from the freezer to the table as simple as 1-2-3, 
Because its computer “remembers” and per- 
forms your cooking program in sequence. 

1. It “remembers” how long to defrost. 

2. It “remembers” exactly how long to cook— 
with split-second accuracy. 

3. It “remembers” to shut off and to call you 
for dinner with a “beep”. 

At the same instant, it even “remembers” and 

displays the time of day—in lights. 

Amana Cookmatic Power Shift™ . . . Puts 
You In Full Control Of Everything You Cook, 


(cCooKmanic ==" Fi ms oa <=) 


With Amana Cookmatic Power Shift 
you can instantly change fast boiling to a 
simmer ... change a simmer to a roast. Just 








Le 


MICROWAVE*OVEN 


Model RR-9 


Because it does much more for you 


slide the shift lever to a lower or higher speed. 
Adjust while you're cooking to achieve special 
effects desired in slow-cooked recipes, or to 
pamper delicate items like cheeses, milk and 
eggs so they turn out perfect. Keeps foods 
warm without overcooking. 

Amana Features . . . Quality And Convenience 
675 Watts of Power cooks almost everything in 
one-fourth the usual time. Stainless Steel In- 
terior won't rust or corrode, Reflects more 
cooking power for faster, more efficient cook- 
ing. Chrome-plated Zinc Diecast Pull-down 
Door permits casy entry from either side. See- 
through Window and interior light lets you see 
what's cooking. Removable Glass Oven Tray 
catches spills. Dishwasher proof. Operates on 
ordinary, 115-volt household current. Saves 
Energy—uses 50% to 75% less energy than a 
conventional electric range. See a demonstra- 
tion of the remarkable Amana Touchmatic 
Radarange at your Amana Retailer or write Ann 
MacGregor, Dept. 596, Amana, Iowa 52204. 


If it doesnt say Amana -its not a /Radarange- 


BACKED BY A CENTURY-OLD TRADITION OF FINE CRAFTSMANSHIP. 


Amana Refrigeration, Inc., Amana, lowa 52204 


KAHLIL GIBRAN 


(A Raytheon Company J 
| Neate ecstatic 








The first authoritative 
biography, by the poet’s namesake 
cousin and his wife 


Kahlil Gibran 


HIS LIFE AND WORLD 


By Jean and Kahlil Gibran 
$12.50 at all bookstores 
New York Graphic Society 


1ORaD Boston, Mass. 02108 / A Time Incorporated Company 
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Merit 
‘Technology 


Applied lo 


lOOmm 
Cigarette. 


ae ee ee, Se ee 
‘Enriched Flavor’ process applied to new low 
tar 100mm cigarette with striking success. 
————————— ae 
MERIT established a whole new The kind of taste no conventional 


taste standard for low tar smoking. _ low tar cigarette could deliver. 
© Philip Morris Inc. 1977 ; 
MERIT discovered a way to 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined pack flavor—extra flavor—into 
That Cigarette Smoking !s Dangerous to Your Health. calcu 

Kings: 9 mg: ‘tar;’ 0.7 mg. nicotine— 

100's: 12 mg!‘tar;'0.9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC Method 





tobacco without the usual corre- We taste-tested MERIT 100’ 
sponding increase in tar. against some of the toughest 


If you smoke but haven't chosen competition we could find: 


to take advantage of the MERIT higher tar 1OOmm cigarettes. 
breakthrough because you prefer Here are the results. 
a longer length cigarette, you'll be : 
wn oo : . Test Data Conclusive 
interested. 

Because now theres a MERIT New 12 mg. tar MERIT 


100's were 
taste-tested 
against a 
number of 
major 100mm 
brands ranging 


for you, too. New 
MERIT 100’. 
Only 12 mg. of 
tar. Yet packed 
with extra flavor. 
Natural flavor. 


Flavor that can't from 17 mg. to 


burn out, can't 19 mg. tar. 
drop out, can't do Thousands 
anything but of smokers 
come through. were tested. 
The kind of The results: 
flavor that makes overall they 





“low tar, good MERIT& MERIT MENTHOL. KINGS & 008. liked the taste 
taste’ a reality for 100's smokers. of MERIT 1005 as much as 


: the higher tar 100 brand 
‘Enriched Flavor’ Tobacco ee 


tested. 
Like MERIT, MERIT 100s are MERIT and MERIT 
packed with ‘Enriched Flavor’ MENTHOL. King Size and 
tobacco. Tobacco fortified with new 100s. 
certain key flavor-rich ingredients The taste barrier for low tar 
isolated in cigarette smoke, and smoking has been broken again. 


proven to deliver taste % 
way out of proportion 
to tar. 





New Ford LTD I 


Now Ford brings you the luxury of the Ford [TD 


in a trimmer, sportier car at a trimmer price. 


In addition to the full-size 

Ford LTD, Ford now offers LTD's 
luxurious comfort in a mid-size 
car at a mid-size price. 

Outside, the new trimmer, sportier 
lines of the LTD II set it apart from 
every other mid-size car 

Bur step inside and you've stepped 
into a world that’s very close to the 
full-size LTD 

A beautiful new idea. Plush, com 
fortable seats. Tastefully elegant ap 
pointments The satist ying luxury and 
the high level of workmanship that’s 
become an LTD trademark 





a trimmer mid size price 





It marries the quality and comfort 
of an LTD with the sporty flair of 
Mustang IL. The new LTD II gives you 
a ride that’s very close to the legendary 


LTD. It uses the same basic kind of 
remarkably smo sth riding suspensi mas 
Ford’s most expensive cat 

Yer even though the new LTD II is 
quiet and solid on the straightaway, its 
trim size means nimble handling 
fun-feel for the road that's surprising ina 
luxurious, comfortable car 


and d 


Roominess is another pleasant 
surprise. While the trimmer size means 
and nimble 


Ford LTD I Brougham 2-door. 


FORD LTD Il 
FORD DIVISION Goma» 





handling, LTD II still gives you six-pas 
senger comfort. 

And even with its mid-size price 
LTD Il comes with a long list of 
standard features. Automatic trans 
mission, power steering, V-8 engine, 
power front disc brakes, steel belted ra 
dials. And much more 

Compare LTD II value not only with 
other mid-size cars, 
Chevrolet's cut down Impala 

Economy is engineered in. You'll 
appreciate the way LTD II is designed 
for easy maintenance. The new LTD Il 
incorporates Ford's time-tested mainte 
nance Improy ements W ith new features 
like the DuraSpark Ignition system. 

Test drive LTD II soon at your 
local Ford Dealer. 


FORD 


When America needs 
a better idea, 
Ford puts it on wheels 


but even with 





Found: The Philly Killer, Perhaps 


Despite its past triumphs, the US. 
Public Health Service’s Center for Dis- 
ease Control has had a bad press lately. 
As the Government’s front-line fighters 
against epidemic disease, the CDC’s ded- 
icated scientists had to take much of the 
blame, justly or not, for the collapse 
of the nationwide swine flu program. 
Equally embarrassing, they were unable 
to identify the mysterious fever that 
killed 29 people and hospitalized scores 
of others after an American Legion con- 
vention in Philadelphia last summer. 

Last week, after months of patient 
investigation, CDC officials in Atlanta 
proudly announced that one of the agen- 
cy’s researchers had apparently found 
the cause of Legionnaires’ disease. The 
likely culprit: a hitherto unknown rod- 
shaped bacterium that also may have 
caused an unexplained outbreak of a 
pneumonia-like disease that killed at 
least 16 people in 1965 at St. Elizabeths 
Hospital in Washington, D.C. 

The discovery was made not by a 
man who hunts ordinary bacteria, but 
by a microbiologist who specializes in 
leprosy and rickettsial diseases like ty- 
phus and spotted fever. The latter are 


characterized by fever, headaches and 
general malaise and are caused by bac- 
teria-like microorganisms usually car- 
ried by ticks, lice and fleas. But when 
Dr. Joseph McDade, 36, examined the 
lung tissue of victims of last summer's 
outbreak, he found no trace of any 
rickettsiae. 

Refusing to give up, McDade decid- 
ed during the Christmas holidays on a 
new approach: to look for a strange or- 
ganism rather than a familiar one. It 
was difficult, tedious work, he recalls, 
“like searching for a missing contact lens 
on a basketball court with your eyes four 
inches away from the floor.” 

Telltale Symptoms. As a first step, 
he inoculated his guinea pigs with lung 
tissue from two victims of Legionnaires’ 
disease. Within a day or so, the lab 
animals developed telltale symptoms: fe- 
ver, lethargy, watery eyes. Then Mc- 
Dade injected material from their 
spleens into chick embryos, which also 
became infected, and died within six 
days. 

Finally, while examining the yolk 
sacs under a microscope, he found a clus- 
ter of bacilli different from any he had 


seen before. When he mixed these with 
blood from survivors of Legionnaires’ 
disease, he found antibodies against 
them in 29 out of 33 specimens, which 
indicated that the people had prior ex- 
posure to the bacterial strain. Tests on 
blood from victims of the St. Elizabeths 
infection—which had been carefully 
preserved in Atlanta in hopes of some 
day solving that puzzle—showed iden- 
tical antibodies. 

McDade points out that there is still 
a small chance that the new bacterium 
may turn out to be a secondary invader 
rather than the disease agent itself. But 
for the moment, the disease sleuths think 
they have their bug and are now trying 
to fit the bacterium—which as yet does 
not even have a nickname—into its 
proper niche in the microbial world 
They are also trying to answer major 
questions about it: How and where does 
it grow? How is it transmitted? (Legion- 
naires’ disease is apparently not carried 
from one person to another.) One re- 
assuring fact has already emerged. The 
mysterious bug is what McDade calls a 
“fastidious bacterium”: not only hard to 
grow, but also extremely choosy about 
where it lives. That should help reduce 
the risk of any recurrences of last sum- 
mer’s tragic epidemic in Philadelphia 


“I thought it was 
just dry, itchy skin. 
But! realized d 


ry-skin 


lotions just werent helping. 


Then I found I had 


e oe 
psoriasis. Mc Al Belfiglio, New York City 


It was a real heartbreaker when his doctor told him. Then 
Mr. Belfiglio learned that millions of Americans share his problem 
—and that moisturizing lotions alone can’t help relieve psoriasis 
symptoms the way Tegrin” Medicated Cream can. 
Tegrin does more than moisturize. It contains medications that 
help relieve the itching and flaking—actually help the growth of 


healthier skin. 


“After | stopped using dry-skin lotion and started 
using Tegrin, | started seeing results. Tegrin helps me 


forget | have psoriasis, 
O.K. with me.’ 
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says Mr. Belfiglio. “And that’s 
Tegrin moisturizes and medicates. 








After Gilmore, Who's Next to Die? 


It was an old mahogany office chair 
with a black vinyl seat and back. There, 
in an old tannery known as the Slaugh- 
terhouse in the southwest corner of the 
Utah State Prison, sat Gary Mark Gil- 
more, 36, freshly shaven and wearing a 
black T shirt, crumpled white trousers 
and red, white and blue sneakers. His 
neck, waist, wrists and feet were loosely 
bound to the chair. Twenty-six feet away 
hung a sailcloth partition with five slits. 
Hidden behind the curtain stood five ri- 
flemen armed with .30-.30 deer rifles, 
four loaded with steel-jacketed shells, 
the fifth with a blank. 

Five yards to Gilmore's right, be- 
hind a green line, were 20 people; four 
were the convict’s invited guests: his un- 
cle Vern Damico; his two lawyers, Rob- 
ert Moody and Ronald Stanger; and 
Lawrence Schiller, a West Coast pro- 
moter who owns the rights to Gilmore's 
story. Warden Sam Smith invited them 
to say farewell, and then read to him 
the court’s sentence of death for the mur- 
der of a young motel manager. Gilmore 
peered around the cold, harshly lit room, 
stared at the warden for a moment and 
finally said, “Let's do it.” 

Three Noises. The Rev. Thomas 
Meersman, the Roman Catholic prison 
chaplain, intoned the last rites. Forti- 
fied by a bit of contraband whisky smug- 
gled into the prison, Gilmore remained 
calm as the state medical examiner 
pinned a target over his heart. Nor did 
he flinch when the doctor fitted the 
black corduroy hood over his head, Then 
the priest placed his hand on Gilmore's 
shoulder. Tilting his head, the con- 
demned man, who was reared as a Cath- 
olic, spoke his last words: “Dominus vo- 
biscum (The Lord be with youl.” Replied 
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Father Meersman: “Ef cum spiritu tuo 
{And with your spirit].” 

With that, the warden made a slight 
motion with his left hand, and a rifle vol- 
ley shattered the silence. “Bang! Bang! 
Bang! Three noises,” Witness Schiller 
reported later. Actually, four bullets tore 
into Gilmore's heart, twisting his body, 
which then turned limp. Blood slowly 
poured out, staining the bullet-pocked 
chair. Two minutes later, at 8:07 a.m. 
on Jan. 17, Gary Gilmore was declared 
dead. He was the first prisoner to be ex- 
ecuted in the U.S. since 1967. After a se- 
ries of unsuccessful appeals that lasted 
until the very morning of the execution, 
what the warden called “the event” took 
just 18 minutes. Hearing the fusillade, 
prisoners in three nearby cellblocks 
screamed obscenities. 

Gilmore’s body was quickly re- 
moved and rushed to a Salt Lake City 
medical center. After a three-hour au- 
topsy that included the removal of eyes, 
kidneys and pituitary glands for scien- 
tific research, his remains were sent to 
Damico, who, according to Gilmore's 
wish, had them cremated. The follow- 
ing day, as Gilmore had also wished, 
his ashes were scattered from a plane fly- 
ing over Provo, Utah, where six months 
ago he had committed the murder that 
led to his execution. The chair in which 
he had been executed was burned. 

For Schiller, Gilmore’s violent end 
was a new stage in a multimillion-dollar 
project to dramatize the dead man’s sto- 
ry. Schiller, 40, has made a small ca- 
reer of wedging himself into the midst 
of sensational news events. When Jack 
Ruby was dying in 1967, for example, 
Schiller smuggled a recorder into Ruby’s 
hospital room and taped his deathbed 
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statement that he killed Lee Harvey Os- 
wald on a whim. 

Born in New York City, Schiller 
started as a photographer and worked 
for 16 years for such periodicals as LIFE 
and the Saturday Evening Post. But he 
realized in the late '60s that the big pic- 
ture magazines were failing, “so I got 
into producing books and movies.” 
Among his projects: the bestselling Mar- 
ilyn, a collection of over 100 pictures of 
Marilyn Monroe by 24 top photogra- 
phers, with text by Norman Mailer, and 
the movie The Man Who Skied Down 
Everest. Nonetheless, he wants to be 
considered as “an investigative journal- 
ist and not a wheeler-dealer or an en- 
trepreneur or even a hardened hustler.” 

Great Story. Schiller played all 
those roles in cornering the Gilmore sto- 
ry. After reading about the case in early 
November, Schiller decided to sniff 
around Provo and immediately “became 
thoroughly convinced that this was a 
great story.” He wangled permission to 
visit the prisoner and two weeks later 
signed a contract with Gilmore's uncle 
and lawyers because the murderer, says 
Schiller, “liked my style and sense of 
humor.” Next he made a deal with Play- 
boy and signed on Freelance Writer 
Barry Farrell to write Gilmore's story 
from 36 tapes of conversations with him 
Schiller hopes the eventual book and 
movie will gross up to $10 million, with 
a $100,000 profit for himself. Provided, 
of course, that he finds a buyer. No one 
doubts he will. 

For 358 other inmates on death rows 
in 20 states, the big question now is: Who 
will be next? Jerry Lane Jurek, 22, con- 
victed of the murder of a ten-year-old 
girl, was scheduled to die in the Texas 
electric chair last Wednesday. But hours 
after Gilmore’s execution, the Supreme 
Court delayed Jurek’s death until it 
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could consider his appeal. Next up could 
be Calvin Woodkins, another Texas 
murderer, scheduled to die on Feb. 10 
But that date too is likely to be post- 
poned. The Supreme Court, however, 
has upheld the death-penalty laws in 
Texas, Georgia and Florida, and it is in 
one of those states that condemned man 
No. 2 is likely to die. Opponents of cap- 
ital punishment have argued that the 
death of Gilmore would break a psy- 
chological barrier created by the years 
of moratorium. Most experts, however, 
believe Gilmore's fate is not likely to 
set off a large number of executions. The 
main reason: most of those now con- 
fined to death row are not so eager to 
die. Says Yale Law Professor Charles 
L. Black Jr.: “Gilmore would not allow 
the legal points to be made. Gilmore 
cannot give away other people's rights.” 
The end of the moratorium places a new 
burden on the trial courts. “Now they 
know for the first time in ten years that 
to condemn someone to death may very 
well mean that the person will be put to 
death,” says Jack Greenberg, director- 
counsel of the N.A.A.C.P, Legal Defense 


and Educational Fund, “The sense of re- 
sponsibility will be greater.” And al- 
though the American Civil Liberties 
Union lost its battle to keep Gilmore 
from the firing squad, Executive Direc- 
tor Aryeh Neier says he is “determined 
to make it as difficult as possible to ex- 
ecute anyone else.” 

One thing, however, is certain: pub- 
lic opinion strongly favors the death 
penalty. For the moment, anyway. But, 
according to Columbia Law Professor 
Michael Meltsner, the history of capital 
punishment demonstrates that “when 
the death penalty is used frequently, it 
provokes resistance.” 

Finally, the validity of capital 
punishment is still up to the Supreme 
Court, which will probably be forced to 
review the statutes in the 35 states that 
have rewritten their death-penalty laws 
since 1972. In a decision last July, the 
court ruled that there must be specific 
guidelines governing death sentences 
and that state appellate courts must re- 
view the application of these guidelines. 
Whether that system will really work re- 
mains to be tested 


The Idyll of Gary and Amber Jim 


“I love you Amber Jim. I do. You 
amaze me...” 

During his last two months of life, 
Gary Mark Gilmore was engaged in a 
strange and increasingly emotional cor- 
respondence with a girl named Amber 
Edwina Hunt and nicknamed Amber 
Jim. The daughter of a janitor in Mur- 
ray, Utah, she is the state’s first fe- 
male Golden Glove boxer. She has won 
her first eight fights (against boys), sev- 
en of them by technical knockouts in 
the first round, the eighth in the sec- 
ond. She is a blonde fifth-grader, age 
eleven, 

Amber Jim read about Gilmore's de- 
termination to be executed and wrote 
him a letter to ask why he wanted to 
die. “I just thought he might be lonely,” 
she explained last week to TIME’s Da- 
vid R. Frazier. She wrote Gilmore that 
she believed in reincarnation. She also 
asked him what his favorite color was. 
Gilmore was touched. He wrote back 
to say that he wanted to die because “I’m 
not a nice person; I don’t want to cause 
any more harm. I’ve harmed too many 
people and by doing so I've harmed my 
own soul.” And his favorite colors were 
blue and orange. 

Amber Jim sent Gilmore her pic- 
ture and told him she was training for 
another fight. She said she lifted weights 
but asked Gilmore to keep that secret. 
Gilmore sent her $200 and said he would 
love to sponsor her: “Amber Jim I be- 
lieve you are a natural-born winner. 
You're unique.” He wrote her that he 
had suddenly become “rather rich,” and 
asked her what she wanted for Christ- 
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mas. He added, “I just like you. Love 
you, really.” 

Amber Jim kept addressing the pris- 
oner as “Mr. Gilmore.” He asked her 
to stop. “Call me Gary. Alright?” What 
he wanted for Christmas was to meet 
her, “my favorite athlete.” 

Amber Jim asked Gilmore what his 
favorite animal was. The tiger, he an- 
swered, because “they’re so powerful, so 
beautiful, so fearless.” He quoted her 
William Blake’s “Tiger, tiger, burning 
bright * then added his judgment: 
“Neat, huh?” He asked her who her fa- 
vorite boxer was, adding that his was 
Rocky Marciano 

Amber Jim asked Gilmore what TV 
shows he liked best. He didn’t watch 
TV, but he liked to go to drive-in mov- 
ies and eat popcorn and potato chips 
with his girl friend, Nicole Barrett. Mu- 
sic? He liked all kinds, Gilmore con- 
fided, but cowboy music most—Hank 
Williams, Johnny Cash. And who did 
he think he had been in previous in- 
carnations? Perhaps an Indian. “I feel 
close to Indians, and Indians like me.” 

Gilmore sent Amber Jim one of his 
own poems, a gloomy meditation that 
began “Feeling a beckoning wind blow 
thru/ The chambers of my soul I knew/ 
It was time I entered in...” On a cheer- 
ier note, he said he had asked a relative 
to buy her an 8-mm. movie camera and 
projector. He thought about her every 
day, would write to her every day, and 
added: “Be cool. J love you.” 

Gilmore said he was receiving 200 
letters a day, including many from girls 
who wanted to marry him, “but I got a 
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GILMORE’S BULLET-POCKED DEATH CHAIR 


girl, Nicole. And if I wasn’t in love with 
her I'd ask Amber Jim to marry me. 
Just kidding, honey. But you're a good- 
looking girl.” 

Gilmore detected perfume on Am- 
ber Jim's next letter and remarked on 
it. They continued comparing views on 
boxing. Amber Jim’s favorite fighter was 
not Rocky Marciano but Muhammad 
Ali. Gilmore insisted on Marciano, then 
added that he was starting a bank ac- 
count for her and putting in $500. He 
also bought her a ten-speed bike. And a 
book on Muhammad Ali. “I will always 
love you honey. You're a beautiful won- 
derful little girl ... Knock ’em all out. 
For me. Hugs and kisses. xxoooxxxo.” 

That last letter was dated Jan. 15. 
Two days later, when Gilmore went be- 
fore the firing squad, Amber Jim burst 
into tears. 


DAVIO R_ FRAZIER 











MARILYN HORNE (CENTER) IN MEYERBEER’S LE PROPHETE AT METROPOLITAN OPERA 


The Met's Prophéte: Raising the Hull 


Composer Giacomo Meyerbeer was 
to opera in mid-19th century Europe 
what Cecil B. DeMille was to Hollywood 
in his heyday. A master of the histor- 
ical and religious spectacular, a parti- 
san of the big theatrical and musical mo- 
ment, Meyerbeer was grand opera. It 
seemed that his extravaganzas, notably 
Le Prophéte and Les Huguenots, would 
never lose their hold on the public. But 
in the early decades of this century, they 
disappeared from view 

Last week New York's Metropolitan 
Opera brought back Le Prophéte like 
treasure hunters raising a sunken hull 
What the Met found was a blockbuster 
of an opera containing a huge, complex 
coronation scene, an ice-skaling se- 
quence, a peasant revolt and, at the end, 
a gunpowder demolition of an entire pal- 
ace. Modern audiences who have seen 
Boris Godunov and Gétterddimmerung 
might consider much of that old-hat. But 
Meyerbeer did it first (1849). He also in- 
troduced brilliant orchestral and vocal 
touches (ably demonstrated by Conduc- 
tor Henry Lewis) that Verdi, Wagner 
and Mussorgsky would pay attention to 
later on. As forged by Meyerbeer and Li- 
brettist Eugene Scribe, the bedraggled 
Fidés, mother of the false prophet Jean, 
is a boldly original character, and the 
prototype of several wronged or unwant- 
ed mezzos in Verdi—Azucena for one 

Divine Origin. Good show, yes. But 
great opera? No. The libretto is service- 
able, based loosely on the Anabaptist 
movement of the 16th century. It tells 
the story of the innkeeper Jean de Leyde 
(Tenor James McCracken) who comes 
to believe he is a prophet destined to 
reign and then indeed does so 

Le Prophéte’s real problems stem 
from the fact that Meyerbeer was prob- 
ably too adaptable for his own good. 
Born Jakob Liebmann Beer in 1791, he 
changed his last name to Meyerbeer to 
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ensure a legacy from a wealthy relative. 
Pursuing his fortunes in Italy, he became 
Giacomo. Musically he was an adroit as- 
similator of styles. He tried to throw in 
a little something to please every taste, 
sometimes with incongruous results. A 
case in point occurs during the corona- 
tion scene, when Fidés recognizes the 
prophet as her son Jean. It is the op- 
era’s climactic moment. As the prophet 
speaks to her (“May the holy light/ De- 
scend upon your brow”), the strings and 
woodwinds strike a series of sustained, 
mystical-sounding chords that would 
not be out of place in Lohengrin. De- 
ciding not to jeopardize Jean’s claim to 
divine origin by revealing their familial 
ties, Fidés launches into a jaunty, ex- 
hibitionistic and inappropriate bel canto 
outburst that destroys the mood. Mar- 
ilyn Horne sang Fidés (the range is low 
F-sharp to high C) with the virtuosity 
that among mezzos is hers alone these 
days 

Le Prophéte is an additional prob- 
lem because the trend, at the Met and 
elsewhere, is to take the grandeur and 
its high cost out of opera. To stage Le 
Prophéte as realistically as Meyerbeer 
intended would probably cost close to 
$1 million. The Metropolitan’s Director 
of Production John Dexter brought Le 
Prophéte in at a respectable $300,000 
His basic idea was to change the work 
into a morality play and stage it on wag- 
ons within the skeleton of an unfinished 
cathedral. Imaginatively carried out by 
Set and Costume Designer Peter Wex- 
ler, it is a clever, refreshing and, most 
of the time, workable concept. But the 
cataclysmic final scene, with the de- 
struction of the castle, falls—no other 
word will do—flat: the demolition is 
merely suggested by flashing lights and 
the collapse of a canopy. That is like 
putting on a circus without lions and a 
trapeze act. William Bender 
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King of the 
‘Bug Boys’ 


Oliver was formally apprenticed. It 
was a nice sickly season just at this time 
and, in the course of a few weeks, Ol- 
iver acquired a great deal of experience 
—Charles Dickens 


Beset by some of the worst weather 
in decades, winter racing in New York 
would be a sickly season indeed were it 
not for a new twist: the emergence of 
Steve Cauthen. An apprentice jockey 
since his 16th birthday last May, Cau- 
then has won 276 races and more than 
$1.6 million in purses since riding his 
first professional mount. That nag, King 
of Swat, was a 136-to-1 long shot, and 
finished as the odds had him—dead last 
—but Cauthen has been winning ever 
since. He stands a good chance this year 
of building the most sticcessful season a 
“bug boy” (apprentice) has ever known 

In six days, he rode 23 winners at 
Aqueduct Race Track, breaking Angel 
Cordero’s New York State record of 22 
victories for the same period, set two 
years ago. Standing small (5 ft. 1 in., 95 
Ibs.) beside the thoroughbreds, his Dic- 
kensian face pale amid the splashing 
silks of his trade, Cauthen has captivat- 
ed bettors and won the admiration of 
trainers and jockeys. Onetime Jockey 
Sammy Renick watched the young Ken- 
tuckian ride, and came away impressed 
Says Renick: “He has great hands. Hors- 
es settle in and run kindly for him. Few 
jockeys have this touch. Steve hits the 
horse at the right time, which is a feel 
a gift he has.” 

Whipping Hay. Cauthen was only 
two when his father Ronald, a black- 
smith at tracks in Kentucky and Ohio, 
first put him on a pony. With a train- 
er/owner mother, Cauthen grew up on 
the backstretch, attending his first Ken- 
tucky Derby at the same age colts do 
—as a three-year-old. By the time he 
was twelve, he was perched beside the 
starting gates, studying how jockeys get 
away on the break. After he decided to 
become a rider, Steve and his father col- 
lected race films, endlessly rerunning 
them on a borrowed projector, to dis- 
sect the strategies of dozens of jockeys 
Says Steve: “I give my father credit for 
everything I have learned. The basic 
things came from him: how to get a good 
seat and hands, pace, how to switch the 
stick in one stride.” While dismounted, 
he practiced his whip technique by flail- 
ing a bale of hay. 

Both Cauthens agreed that balance 
and the lowest possible wind resistance 
are the keys to a good seat. Today Steve 
rides so low and so level that other jock- 
eys, looking back, sometimes think he 
has fallen off; they are often unable to 
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APPRENTICE JOCKEY STEVE CAUTHEN BRINGING HOME WINNER AT AQUEDUCT 
Behind the baby face, a Shoemaker in the making. 


see him crouched behind his horse’s 
head. Father and son also agreed on 
what would happen if Steve suddenly 
grew beyond jockey size. Says Ronald 
Cauthen: “He was to get an education, 
and if he had to reduce to ride, he would 
not ride. I knew of too many jockeys 
who starved themselves to death to keep 
their weight down.” 

Between workouts, Steve Cauthen 
spends his time reading correspondence- 
course history textbooks and the Rac- 
ing Form. Meanwhile, he can afford to 
eat well—his share of the purses totals 
more than $160,000—and does. There 
is no need to reduce when he is still 15 
lbs. away from mornings in the “sweat 
box,” and has the additional benefit of 
his apprentice’s 5-lb. allowance. When 
that advantage is removed in May, how- 
ever, no one expects Cauthen to lose his 
winning ways. Says Jockey Mary Ba- 
con: “If he keeps running true to form 
he’s going to outdo God.” 


At Sea in a Ring 


One of the men usually launches jet 
planes from the flight deck of his ship 
The other is best known for promoting 
fights involving Ali, Foreman and Fra- 
zier. Last week Captain Frank Rush, 
commander of the aircraft carrier U.S.S 
Lexington, and Don King, the flamboy- 
ant boxing promoter, got their acts to- 
gether. They jointly presided over one 
of the odder events in boxing annals 
six professional bouts, all fought off Pen- 
sacola, Fla., in a ring planted squarely 
on the Lexington's 910-ft. flight deck 

It was all part of a new King pro- 
motion, the U.S. Boxing Tournament of 
Champions—a box-off that over the 
next six months will feature 60 largely 
unknown fighters in a series of ABC-tele- 
vised matches. The purpose: to develop 
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American contenders for the champi- 
onship of every weight classification 
and particularly to spur interest in the 
lighter divisions (welterweight, light- 
weight and featherweight), long over- 
looked by the U.S. public. For most of 
the fighters, the tournament is an op- 
portunity to take part in a real-life ver- 
sion of the film Rocky. Many of these 
“courageous warriors,” as King called 
them, have until now scratched out mea- 
ger livings as garbage men, roofers or 
bar bouncers while they pursued dreams 
of championships. Until they performed 
in front of the 3,000 Navy men and 
women at ringside—and, more impor- 
tant, the network’s cameras—few of 
them had ever earned purses large 
enough to cover gym fees. Only once be- 
fore, for example, had 135-lb. Light- 
weight Johnny Sullivan, from North 


Arlington, N.J., earned more than a few 
hundred dollars in a bout. Fighters his 
size and smaller constitute the bottom 
of the cards—and paychecks—in the 
boxing world. He earned $7,500, virtu- 
ally a fortune, for a brawling win over 
Paddy Dolan of Northport, N.Y. But the 
recognition meant almost as much to 
them as the money. Said Sullivan: “I'd 
probably have fought for free, just for 
the chance.” 

The chance is bankrolled by ABC: it 
put up $1.5 million to stage the fights, 
which provided enthusiastic, if not tech- 
nically superb boxing. There were no 
knockouts in the six-match card; some 
overmatched pugs clung desperately to 
the ropes and their opponents in an ef- 
fort to stay on their feet and in con- 
tention for the next fight-off. 

Title Dreams. Middleweight Mike 
Colbert, ranked first in his division by 
Ring magazine (all of the contenders 
were ranked among America’s best in 
their class by Ring), hammered for eight 
full rounds against Jackie Smith but 
was unable to put him away. Smith 
was singled out for attention because 
he has a college degree and hails from 
Rocky Marciano’s home town of Brock- 
ton, Mass. Neither distinction gave him 
any advantage over the stylish and 
strong Colbert; still, he won the crowd's 
ovation and the admiration of his op- 
ponent. Heavyweight Larry Holmes, the 
card’s other big favorite, also drew a 
tenacious foe in Tom Prater, who stood 
up to Holmes’ barrage of punches. Pra- 
ter was on his feet at the final bell, rais- 
ing questions about Holmes’ recently 
broken right hand, responsible for 17 
knockouts in 23 wins. Still, for Holmes 
and the other winners, the dream can 
continue. Said Light Heavyweight Win- 
ner Bobby Cassidy: “The winner of this 
gets to fight for the title. The title 
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IBM Reports 


How one company's people and products are helping find the answers to some of the worlds problems 











Helping hold down the 
cost of dining out 


The food service industry 

has doubled since the mid-sixties, 
making competition greater 
for the dining-out dollar. 


Don Fun, chairman of the board of Furr’s Cafeterias, Inc. a 66- 

cafeteria chain that serves half a million meals a week to diners in the 

Southwest, can tell you exactly how many slices of pecan pie were eaten 

in Furr’s cafeteria at Fort Smith, Arkansas, last week. Or how many eggs 

were broken in Tucson, Arizona. Or how many bottles of catsup were 
used in Greeley, Colorado. 

How does the chairman of this $61 million corporation keep in such 
close touch with his business? Through a computer terminal two feet from 
his desk at the company’s headquarters in Lubbock, Texas. 

Every morning when he comes to work, Don 

Furr sits down with his coffee, switches on his 

terminal and looks into the operations of the far- 

flung cafeteria chain. In minutes, he can see 

on his terminal screen each location's perform- 

ance and can compare it to the average or to last 
month’ or last year’s. 

“It used to take six weeks to spot a 
trend—lots of paper work and many staff 
interruptions. Now it isn’t necessary to 
wade through our successes to find our 
problems. I can spot them on the screen in 
minutes—before they get big,” comments 
Mr. Furr. 
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Don Furr, chairman of Furr’s Cafeterias, 
keeps a computer terminal at his deskside. 


“The only way to guarantee our cus- 
tomers quality, variety and comfort at a 
moderate price,” says Mr. Furr, “is to 
tightly control our expenses. Without the 
kind of control made possible by our com- 
puter system, our charges would have to be 
higher, and we would be forced to pass 
them on.” 



























Gas company customers 
get better service 


It's frustrating when you turn on the 
hot water and get nothing but cold 
water. But it’s even more frustrating 
when you call for help and the repair- 
man doesn't arrive when expected. 

Minnegasco in Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota, has gone a long way toward 
eliminating these frustrations for its 
275,000 customers through the use of a 
computer-based system. 

When a customer calls for service, a 
Minnegasco representative uses a com- 
puter terminal to display such informa- 
tion as the kind of water heater installed 
and any past service problems. Then 
Minnegasco assigns the service call 
based on the expertise and schedule of 
one of its 250 service representatives. 

“Our customers can feel confident 
that our servicemen will arrive on 
schedule and that they will be experi- 
enced in handling that particular prob- 
lem,” says Gene Nessly, vice president of 
consumer affairs. 

With the computer, Minnegasco has 
increased calls per man-day five percent 
and cut calls on which the repairman 
can't get in to make repairs by 25 per- 
cent. 
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Speedier lab reporting means faster 
treatment for patients 


The faster the doctor gets the lab report, the sooner the patient's 
treatment can begin. At San Francisco's Presbyterian Hospital of Pacific 
Medical Center, a 322-bed teaching hospital, fast, orderly reporting 
from the laboratory is now routine. Sensors in laboratory testing 
equipment automatically transmit test results to an IBM computer. 
Doctors can immediately examine patient reports displayed on 
television-like terminals—along with results from all studies done during 
the preceding 24 hours. Trends can be detected quickly without leafing 
through pages of lab slips. “We do over 1500 lab tests a day,” explains 
pathologist Dr. Washington Burns. “With computer assistance, 75 percent 
of the paper work has been eliminated, and lab results are no longer 


delayed getting to the physician since they are available as soon as the 


This 6 a.m. analysis will be ready for 8 a.m. doctors’ rounds. 


Bow maker finds cure 
for growing pains 


Tom Jennings used to make a few 
archery bows as a hobby in his garage. 
That was 25 years ago. Today, Jennings 
Compound Bow, Inc., in Valencia, 
California, is a $6 million business and 
one of the world’ largest bow manufac- 
turers. 

This growth brought with it some 
complex problems. For example, 
keeping track of 5,000 parts, 4,000 in- 
voices a month and over 75,000 orders 
a year became an almost impossible 
task. And it took almost two months 
just to audit the companys operations. 

The Jennings company found its so- 
lution in a small computer. 

“Now, with an IBM computer, we 
have a comprehensive system for man- 
agement, processing orders and keep- 
ing informed about our financial posi- 
tion,” says John Williamson, vice pres- 
ident for research and development. 

“We know exactly what our inven- 
tory is and the status of every bow on 
the line. An accounting of our business 
can be produced in 45 minutes, and 
that yearly audit is now available in two 
days.” 


analysis is complete.” 


Computer system helps track progress 
of every bow in production. 
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DETAIL FROM JESSE WINDOW IN CHARTRES’S WEST FACADE SHOWS KING IN BRIGHTER COLORS AFTER CLEANING 


Chartres:Through a Glass Darkly 


Fifty-four miles outside Paris, No- 
tre Dame de Chartres stands as the epit- 
ome of the medieval church builders’ 
faith and skill. The most awesome of 
their triumphs are the stained-glass win- 
dows that tower like blue jeweled cliffs 
in the dark nave: 2,500 square meters 
of glass, 5% of the entire surviving leg- 
acy of medieval glassworkers 

Avalanche of Protest. The cathe- 
dral’s sacramental gloom, however, 
comes in part from a buildup of dirt, pol- 
lutants, fungi and algae on the windows 
over years of exposure. At the end of 
1976, the French government's Depart- 
ment of Historic Monuments finished a 
three-year restoration program on three 
of Chartres’s most famous 12th century 
windows, all on the west wall above the 
main entrance of the cathedral: The Tree 
of Jesse, The Childhood of Christ and 
The Passion. The windows were taken 
down, disassembled piece by piece and 
sent to a government laboratory outside 
Paris for testing, then to a Paris atelier 
for cleaning. The grime was removed 
with cotton swabs wet with an aqueous 
solution called E.D.T.A. On went a coat 
of Viacryl, a synthetic polyurethane res- 
in meant to protect the pocked and 
flawed surface of the 800-year-old glass 
The windows were put back together, re- 
leaded, and replaced in the wall. And 
down came an avalanche of protest. The 
restoration, it was said, had destroyed 
the optical effect in three of the world’s 
most famous stained-glass windows 
—and forever 

The first stirrings came from lead- 
ing French artists—among them, Paint- 
ers Alfred Manessier and Jean Bazaine, 
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who had in the past drawn much of their 
visual language from Chartres’s win- 
dows and had worked in stained glass 
themselves. The Viacryl coating, they 
charged, had ruined the transmission of 
light through the windows, shifted the 
color balance and, with its plastic gloss, 
canceled the irregular luminosity of the 
hand-cast glass. “I know 
what I see,” says Bazaine 
“Those windows, they were 
living. I have been looking 
at them for the past 50 
years. Now they have no 
heart. Once they had depth 
and modulation; now they 
are flat, and the light does 
not change. Before the light 
would play on them, but 
now they look like a bad 
copy of 19th century vi- 
traux.”’ Moreover, the crit- 
ics asserted, the plastic film 
ruined a centuries-old pati- 
na that lay under the dirt 
“It transforms the stained 
glass into sample colored 
glass,” snapped Bazaine 
“Clarity is substituted for 
light.” 

Others including 
some art historians, scien- 
tists and restorers—agreed 
They formed a _ society 
named A.D.V.F., for L’As- 
sociation pour la Défense 
des Vitraux de France (As- 
sociation for the Defense 
of France’s Stained-Glass 
Windows), which now 
boasts a membership of 





360, including 100 artists. Among its 
supporters is a leading glass expert, J.C 
Ferrazzini of the Swiss Institute of Crys- 
tallography and Petrography. Physicist 
Ferrazzini claims that the solvent used 
on the Chartres windows reduces the 
content of metal tons on the glass sur- 
face, rendering it “about twice as sus- 
ceptible to renewed corrosion.” More- 
over, he says, tests in his laboratory 
suggest that although the Viacryl resin 








may be impossible to remove with any 
known solvent, it is not impermeable 
—molecules of water and sulfur diox- 
ide (a prime pollutant) can penetrate its 
skin and corrode the glass below 
A.D.V.F.’s view is that to use the Viacryl 
treatment on Chartres’s remaining win- 
dows, or on those of other endangered 
cathedrals like Bourges or St-Denis, 
would be to court disaster. “It is a ques- 
tion of the life or death of some of the 
most beautiful stained glass in France!” 
exclaimed Manessier. 

Light Is God. Nonsense, retorted 
the official restorers: Viacryl was per- 
fectly safe and a solvent named Cital 
12-12 would remove it. Besides, the need 
for repair was urgent. Jean-Marie Bet- 
tembourg, 33, head scientist on the glass 
project, points out that by 1974 the win- 
dows were ready to fall from their 
warped frames in the cathedral wall; the 
leadwork that held the pattern of glass 
together was giving way, and the warm 
colors were going black because of the 
glass’s high content of potassium, which 
reacts with water to form darkening sul- 
fates. Only the blue glass, low in po- 
tassium and high in sodium, had been 
spared, and so the predominantly blue 
light of Chartres’s windows, tradition- 
ally beloved by artist and tourist alike, 
was a historical fiction. Restoration has 
tipped the windows more toward red 
and yellow. “Some like the mystery of 
the glass,” says University of Paris Art 
Historian Louis Grodecki. “But I believe 
that we understand nothing, we see 
nothing.” Explains Inspector General of 
Monuments Jean Taralon: “In the 12th 
century the windows were bright, be- 
cause of Neoplatonic philosophy. In me- 


Acropolis: Threat of Destruction 


“It is dressed in the majesty of cen- 
turies,” wrote Plutarch, having gazed on 
the Acropolis above Athens. “It contains 
a living and incorruptible breath, a spir- 
it impervious to age.” Ever since the su- 
perb temple of the Parthenon was built 
atop the Acropolis in the Sth century 
B.C., it has survived the mutations of his- 
tory. Conquering Romans turned the 
Parthenon into a brothel; Christians 
made it an Orthodox church; the Turks 
converted it to a mosque, and then used 
itas a powder magazine—which explod- 
ed when hit by Venetian artillery in 
1687. But nothing in the Parthenon's 
history has equaled the damage done to 
it in the past 50 years by the ravages of 
air pollution. 

Now UNESCO is trying to raise $15 
million to save the ruin (Greece has al- 
ready pledged $5 million of the total) 
To launch the fund-raising drive, 
UNESCO's director-general, the Senegal- 
ese classicist and art historian Amadou- 
Mahtar M’Bow, climbed the Acropolis 
and issued a warning. “After resisting 
the onslaughts of weather and human 
assailants for 2,400 years.” he cried, 


dieval theology, light is God. Chartres 
was built with only one desire—a lot of 
light. We want to restore the primary 
function of the windows.” 

The opposing faction maintains that 
other solutions should be tried—perhaps 
covering each piece of stained glass with 
an equivalent leaf of very thin clear 
glass, held in place with waterproof put- 
ty to prevent moisture from reaching the 
surface. One fiaw in that plan is that no 
such putty has yet been invented. Mean- 
while, the Ministry of Culture 
has stopped the use of Viacryl 
for the time being until other 
methods—including those pro- 
posed by A.D.V.F.—have been 
tested. But Restorer Bettem- 
bourg is sticking to his plans. 
Says he: “In this whole story, 
scientific problems have been 
mixed with aesthetic ones. 
Aesthetics is always subjective, 
and personal feelings enter in.” 
Adds Grodecki: “Manessier’s 
vision of the dark somber win- 
dows is corroded by the resto- 
ration. He was inspired by 
Chartres and now his model 
has disappeared. Many people 
are disappointed.” 

One of the experts, Dr. Eva 
Frodl-Kraft of Austria, argues 
that the restoration basically 
requires a change of viewpoint. 
Says she: “It is necessary now 
to renounce a very dear legend 
about the windows of Chartres, 
a legend that I have helped to 
propagate. I have spoken of the 
incomparable blue rays of 
Chartres, heavenly blue, in- 





“this magnificent monument, 
on which Ictinus and Phidias 
left the imprint of their genius, 
is threatened with destruction as a re- 
sult of the damage which industrial civ- 
ilization has increasingly inflicted on it.” 
Athens’ tumultuous auto traffic, 
combined with the factories that have 
sprung up since the end of World War 
II, has pumped so much sulfur dioxide 
into the air that it is literally melting 
the Parthenon's marble. In the past ten 
years, according to Greece’s Minister 
of Culture, Constantine Trypanis, the 
carved details on the five caryatids of 
the Erechtheum have seriously degen- 
erated, while the face of the horseman 
on the Parthenon's west side is all but 
obliterated. In addition to the pollution 
damage, frosts and water seepage have 
cracked some of the stones. Others have 
been split by a disastrously ignorant res- 
toration of the Parthenon’s columns 
from 1913 to 1931, when iron bars were 
inserted in the stones as reinforcements; 
they soon corroded in the sea air. 
Drastic problems demand drastic 
cures. The Greeks’ current plan is to re- 


RESTORATION WORK HAS STARTED ON THE CRUMBLING PARTHENON 


vading all the other colors, the blue 
with which one identifies the super- 
natural impression of the west facade. 
The restoration has not revealed an- 
other blue, but it has revealed for the 
first time the beauty of the other col- 
ors, which were hidden by the thick 
layers of corrosion.” 

And so, by one system or another, 
the restoration—or alteration—or dam- 
aging—of France's great cathedral win- 
dows will continue. 





ERECHTHEUM CARYATID UNDERGOING REPAIR 


move all the remaining sculpture and in- 
stall it in a yet unbuilt museum at the 
base of the Acropolis. The bare patches 
will be filled with fiber-glass replicas, 
made by the British Museum—which, 
thanks to Lord Elgin, already has the 
better part of the Parthenon’s original 
friezes. As for the stones, the rusty iron 
clamps and rods will have to be extract- 
ed and replaced in what one UNESCO ex- 
pert calls “a gigantic root-canal job.” 
Finally there is the problem of mass 
tourism—3 million visitors a year shep- 
herded round the Acropolis by yammer- 
ing guides, 6 million feet setting up their 
cumulative (and, says UNESCO, destruc- 
tive) vibrations in the stone. The only so- 
lution to that seems to be to reorganize 
the traffic flow by restricting tourists to 
a boardwalk around the monuments 
The idea of a Parthenon “restored” with 
fiber-glass replicas, girdled by lines of 
tourists trudging along a viewing ramp, 
may be depressing, but it also may be 
better than no Parthenon at all 
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Eat your heart out 
Bruce Springsteen. Take 
a back seat, Elton John. 
The “Artist of the Year, 
according to a poll of 6,000 
Rolling Stone readers, is 
Peter Frampton, 26. No 
wonder. His latest album 
Frampton Comes Alive!, has 
sold 10 million copies, and 
2 million fans this year have 
seen and heard the gyrating 
rock singer in concert 
Frampton’s modest explana- 
tion of his success: “I do what 
Jolson, Sinatra, Tony Bennett 
and the Beatles did—what all 
the greats do. I communicate.” 
Frampton has signed to make 
a movie in which he will play a 
rock star who sings the Beatles’ 
songs. The film’s title: Sgt. Pep- 
per’s Lonely Hearts Club Band 
ef 
They were all known as Tokyo 
Rose—the dozen or so women who 
broadcast from Japan to World War 
II G.I.s in the Pacific. The most no- 
torious was Iva Toguri d’Aquino, an 
American citizen visiting Tokyo who 
was interned by the Japanese during 
the war and forced, she claimed, to go 
on the air. Several defense witnesses 
attested that this was true, but because 
D’ Aquino had asked the G.I.s how they 
would get home “now that your ships 
are sunk,” she was convicted of trea- 
son in 1949 after her return to the 
U.S. She served more than six years in 
prison, then moved to Chicago where 
she has been managing an Oriental im- 
port shop. Three times she has asked 
for a presidential pardon—“a measure 
of vindication.”” On his last full day as 
President, Gerald Ford agreed and 
granted D’Aquino, now 60, a “full and 
unconditional” pardon on the grounds 
that it was “the right thing to do and 
the proper time to do it.” 
o 
Over the hill at eleven. When TV's 
Dennis the Menace went off the air in 
1963, Terrible Tyke Jay North found 
the going a bit like his dog—Ruff. Af- 
ter some guest spots, a handful of mov- 
ies and a short-lived TV series (Maya) 
his career simply dried up. Ready for 
something new, North, now 25, signed 
up for a four-year hitch in the Navy 
The Naval Reserve captain assigned 
to swear him in turned out to be an- 
other former child star: Jackie Cooper, 
54. Said Cooper: “I think North is mak- 
ing a good choice. Most of us former 
film moppets are drunk, dead or hid- 
den away.” 
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Ernie Banks has not been heard from 
much since he retired as an active play- 
er with the Chicago Cubs in 1971. The 


FRAMPTON COMES ALIVE IN CONCERT 


shortstop-first baseman, who hit 512 
home runs in his 19 seasons with the 
team, has worked as a coach at Wrig- 
ley Field and as a roving instructor for 
the Cubs’ farm system. But he never 
lost the sunny disposition that made 
him one of the best-loved players in 
baseball. “It's a beautiful day for a 
ball game,” he would often say. “Let's 
play two.” If a doubleheader was sched- 
uled, he would propose to make it three 
in a row. Last week Banks, 45, en- 
joyed his most beautiful day yet. He 
was elected to baseball's Hall of Fame 
only the eighth player to be named in 
his first year of eligibility (five years 
after retirement). Even Joe DiMaggio 
did not make it until his third year on 
the ballot, and Yogi Berra until his sec- 
ond, Grinned “Mr. Cub”: “It’s the great- 
est moment of my life.” 
s 
Being an astronaut takes concen- 
tration and patience, and it can be te- 
dious—just like football,”says O.J. Simp- 
son, 29, who ought to know. The star 
running back of the Buffalo Bills has 
hung up his cleats for a while to play 
the space mate of Sam Waterston and 
James Brolin in Capricorn One, a movie 
about a manned flight to Mars. “I could 
never be a real astronaut and sit in that 
tiny capsule for days,” declares the Juice 
I have too much energy.” He likes act- 
ing though, and plans to try it full time 
when he retires from the gridiron. The 
role he most aspires to; Coalhouse Walk- 
er, the piano player in Ragtime 


a 
It was the octogenarian Sunday 
painter’s first one-man show, and it 


opened, appropriately, at the center for 
labor studies in suburban Washington 
D.C., named after George Meany (see 
BUSINESS & ECONOMY). The gruff AFL- 
CIO boss began dabbling with a paint-by- 
numbers set 21 years ago, and was soon 
devoting an hour a day to landscapes 
and still lifes of his own. He got the idea 
for Bermuda Race from a newspaper 
photo; Merry Christmas was inspired by 
a clown on a greeting card. One red, yel- 
low and blue abstract dubbed Unritled 
originated as a doodle. Meany confessed 
that it was created “during a deadly dull 
meeting of the President's Commission 
on Productivity.” 
im 

“I get to go out onstage eight times 
a week with Rex Harrison, a true cham- 
pion in his 60s who still gets the girl, 
gloats Elizabeth Ashley. At 37, she is 
playing a 16-year-old Cleopatra to Har- 
rison’s 50-year-old Caesar in the G.B 
Shaw play at Washington’s Kennedy 
Center. Ashley is delighted with her jew- 
el-studded Egyptian robes, “the most 
breathtaking drag I've ever had on.” For 
her sequined eye makeup she got some 
tips from another Cleopatra: Elizabeth 











GEORGE MEANY’S CHRISTMAS CLOWN 


Taylor, who starred with Rex Harrison 
and Richard Burton in the 1963 screen 
version that cost $41 million but brought 
in considerably less at the box office 
While the two Cleos were seated togeth- 
er at an Inaugural dinner party last 
week, Taylor took a fork and outlined 
the Egyptian’s eyes on the tablecloth 
“I've since tried her tricks,” says Ash- 
ley. “And they work.” 


LIZ AND REX AS CLEO AND CAESAR 
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FOOTBALL'S O.J. SIMPSON SWAPS TOUCHDOWNS FOR COUNTDOWNS 
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ACTRESS CAROL KANE: CAUGHT IN A TIME WARP 


Other performers got some helpful 
hints from Elizabeth Taylor later in the 
week. In a special lecture at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, the actress told her 
audience of drama students that she may 
do some directing. “It fascinates me at 
this moment in my life even more than 
acting. The more you enjoy yourself on- 
Stage, the less the audience does,” she 
advised. “The more you cry onstage, the 
less the audience cries. If you become 
too self-indulgent, you become too cli- 
quish.”” Was there a role she had always 
wanted to do, but never had the chance? 
asked a student. “Yes,” said the newly 
wed Liz. “Mrs. John Warner.” 

au 

The waifish face beneath the jaunty 
white cap never loses its ethereal Pre- 
Raphaelite look. Little wonder that Ac- 
tress Carol Kane's career seems caught 
in a time warp. She was nominated for 
an Academy Award for her role as Gitl 
in Hester Street, set in the 1890s. Now, 
in Ken Russell's upcoming screen biog- 
raphy of Rudolph Valentino (played by 
Rudolf Nureyev), she is the Sheik’s 
sweetheart in the Hollywood of the 
1920s. In her next film, The World's 
Greatest Lover, she will get involved in 
a talent hunt for a second Valentino 
Kane, 24, has become hooked on the 
lady-killer of the silent screen. Says she 
“I'm going to do nothing but films about 
Valentino for the rest of my life.” 
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shortstop-first baseman, who hit 512 
home runs in his 19 seasons with the 
team, has worked as a coach at Wrig- 
ley Field and as a roving instructor for 
the Cubs’ farm system. But he never 
lost the sunny disposition that made 
him one of the best-loved players in 
baseball. “It's a beautiful day for a 
ball game,” he would often say. “Let's 
play two.” If a doubleheader was sched 
uled, he would propose to make it three 
in a row. Last week Banks, 45, en- 
joyed his most beautiful day yet. He 
was elected to baseball's Hall of Fame 
only the eighth player to be named in 
his first year of eligibility (five years 
after retirement). Even Joe DiMaggio 
did not make it until his third year on 
the ballot, and Yogi Berra until his sec- 
ond. Grinned “Mr. Cub”: “It’s the great- 
est moment of my life.” 
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Being an astronaut takes concen- 
tration and patience, and it can be te- 
dious—just like football,”’says O.J. Simp- 
son, 29, who ought to know. The star 
running back of the Buffalo Bills has 
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Fact: If you're concerned 
about smoking, you should 
know something about gas. 


You might not know it, but cigarette smoke is 
mostly gas—many different kinds. Not just ‘tar’ 
and nicotine. 
And despite what we tobacco people think. 
some critics of smoking say it’s just as Important to 
cut down on some of the gases as 
it is to lower ‘tar’ and nicotine. 
No ordinary cigarette does 
both. But Fact does. 
Fact is the first cigarette with 
the revolutionary Purite filter. And 
Fact reduces gas concentrations 
while it reduces ‘tar’ and nicotine. 
Read the pack. It tells how 
you get the first low gas, low ‘tar’ Fact is the first cigarette with 
= = . gues Purite granules. 
smoke with good, rich taste. The selective filtering agent. 
Taste as good as the leading athe ee 
3 PGR SEES Ta Gea ~ HASTE. TR at means it reduces specific 
king-size brand, gases in smoke that taste bad. 
SS 8 ee ee eee * . Wi h : h 1 
& And that’s not fiction. ea 
Biase alee So, for the first time, you get 
low gas, low “tar,” and satisfying 


taste in one cigarette. 
Fact: The low gas, low “tar.” 


Available in regular and menthol. 


Fact: The low gas, low ‘tar’ 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





Hit Men 


MIKEY AND NICKY 
Directed and Written by ELAINE MAY 


Its a setup. Mikey (Peter Falk) 
comes to the rescue of his best friend 
Nicky (John Cassavetes), who has shot 
a bookie and is holed up in a fleabag 
Philly hotel, going crazy. Nicky trusts 
no one. He has only one article of faith 
—that there is a contract out on him 
and he will be offed as sure as next morn- 
ing’s sunrise 

He calls up Mikey, asks him to bring 
cigarettes, then won't let him in the door 
Mikey talks his way inside, gets milk 
and cream for Nicky’s perforated ulcer, 
says he'll help him out of town. Nicky 
is wary, but Mikey remains steadfast. It 
is the best way to keep track of Nicky 
and make sure that he finally meets up 
with the fat guy who carries a pistol in 
a brown paper bag 

Quirky Insight. Mikey and Nicky is 
the work of three gifted people—the two 
leading actors and the writer-director, 
who has been responsible for two of the 
funniest and most startling comedies of 
the decade, A New Leafand The Heart- 
break Kid. But here Falk and Cassavet- 
es seem at sea, and May’s talent gets lost 
in all the surrounding craziness, much of 
which has been well documented. Mikey 
and Nicky was begun in 1973, but is just 
now being released after numerous law- 
suits. Paramount sued May for breach of 
contract, trying to repossess a film they 
already owned—which May had some- 
how sold off to another company, Alyce 
Films (an outfit backed by Peter Falk, 
among others). May responded in fine 
style by suing Paramount for breach of 
their contract. While the fur flew, May 
was bogged down by the tortuous pro- 
cess of editing nearly 1.5 million ft. of 
























film. The movie is fractured, disorient- 
ing, out of control. There are fleeting 
moments of quirky insight, even of bril- 
liance, but they serve to make the whole 
even more disconcerting 

Throughout the film, the sense per- 
sists that May lost track of what she had 
wanted to do. Small points and moments 
are worried past endurance, while the 
main plot wanders. Watching the pic- 
ture is an unsettling and eventually op- 
pressive experience, like observing a 
person having a nervous breakdown 

May’s notion must have been for Mi- 
key and Nicky to be two aspects of the 
same victim, and to make them both 
prime candidates for a killing. If one is 
treacherous, the other is brutal. The as- 
sassination at the end seems like unfair 
retribution because only one of them is 
on the receiving end. Mikey and Nicky 
should have been a movie about friend- 
ship and betrayal and a kind of cosmic, 
comic stalemate. Its own helpless indul- 
gence is not just the movie's undoing. It 
becomes, instead, its subject. Jay Cocks 


Heavy Weather 


PIPE DREAMS 
Directed by STEPHEN F. VERONA 
Screenplay by STEPHEN F. VERONA 


There is undoubtedly a good movie 
to be made about the Alaska pipeline 
—the rigors of construction, the boom- 
town atmosphere, the struggle between 
the exploiters and the exploited. But 
Pipe Dreams is not it. The old Yukon 
hands would have had a word for this 
pallid melodrama: mush. 

A painfully nice Atlanta school- 
teacher (Gladys Knight) journeys to 
Alaska in pursuit of her ex-husband 
(Barry Hankerson), who has been en- 
joying the high wages and low life that 
go with working on the pipeline. His 
boss is a sneering meanie who owns half 
the town, runs a prostitute colony on 
the side and periodically sabotages con- 
struction work in order to prolong the 
rake-offs he and his colleagues are 
taking 

Cheerful Smile. The teacher stands 
up to the boss and wins back her man, 
but not before making moral weather as 
heavy asa tundra blizzard out of it. “Like 
a lot of people, I came up here chasing a 
dream,” she says. “Unlike a lot of peo- 
ple, I won't sell my soul to get it.” 

Gladys Knight, lead singer of the 
Pips, here makes what might loosely 
be called her acting debut. She moves 
through her role with an unfailingly 
cheerful, nose-crinkling smile but with 
almost none of the slick exuberance 
and sensuality of her musical perfor- 
mances. Occasionally, when the script 
calls for her to ride somewhere in a 
plane or car, the camera dwells on the 
passing snowscapes and Gladys and the 


CASSAVETES & FALK IN MIKEY 


KNIGHT & HANKERSON IN PIPE DREAMS 
Relief when the action stops. 


Pips can be heard crooning on the sound 
track. These interludes completely halt 
the action, but in view of what the ac- 
tion is, they are something of a 
relief. Christopher Porterfield 


Battle Song 


ALL THIS AND WORLD WAR I 
Directed by SUSAN WINSLOW 


One of the absurdly funny things in 
Mel Brooks’ The Producers (1968) was 
the notion of a musical comedy called 
Springtime for Hitler. Now that conceit 
begins to look prophetic. In All This and 
World War II, viewers are invited in ef- 
fect to sing along with the blitzkrieg, fol- 
low the bouncing ball to Yalta 

The film is a curious collage of 
war footage, old movie clips and the 
songs of John Lennon and Paul Mc- 
Cartney. The songs (recorded by pop 
stars like Elton John and Tina Tur- 
ner) are affecting in their own terms, 
but they cannot underscore a subject 
like war. Too often they are used in 
glib juxtapositions, as when Japanese 
planes take off for Pearl Harbor to the 
strains of Here Comes the Sun 

The nostalgic glimpses of World 
War II movies—Casablanca, The Pur- 
ple Heart, The Longest Day—are equal- 
ly disconcerting. The film interweaves 
clips indiscriminately, as if James Ma- 
son as Rommel in The Desert Rats were 
as valid a reflection of the African cam- 
paign as authentic shots of Rommel 
himself. Director Winslow's cheapest 
shot is a reverse-action sequence depict- 
ing the German retreat: to the tune of 
Get Back, Hitler is made to cha cha cha 
back and forth like the cat in the Pu- 
rina Cat Chow commercial 

Such treatment is too trivial for those 
who lived through the period and too 
misleading for those who did not. What- 
ever else it was, World War II was not 
a colorful extravaganza designed to send 
you out of the theater humming CP. 





The Possessed and Dispossessed 


GUERRILLA 
by WALTER LAQUEUR 
462 pages. Little, Brown. $17.50. 


TERRORISM: FROM ROBESPIERRE TO ARAFAT 
by ALBERT PARRY 
624 pages. Vanguard. $17.50. 


CRUSADERS, CRIMINALS, CRAZIES 
by FREDERICK J. HACKER 
355 pages. Norton. $9.95. 


To Historian Walter Laqueur, the 
terror elite works like a multinational 
corporation. “An operation,” he writes, 
“would be planned in West Germany 
by Palestine Arabs, executed in Israel 
by terrorists recruited in Japan with 
weapons acquired in Italy but manufac- 
tured in Russia, supplied by an Alge- 
rian diplomat, and financed with Lib- 
yan money.” 

On the evidence of Albert Parry’s 


passionately indignant survey of atroc- 
ities from Robespierre’s Reign of Ter- 
ror to the mayhem of today’s Middle 
East, terrorism has always been an 
equal-opportunity employer: outrages 
were—and still are—performed by peo- 
ple of every race, ideology and class 

In this century, machine guns and 
grenades are the international credit 
cards allowing the carrier to publicize 
his grievance or renovate his ego. Ter- 
rorism is now an upward path to social 
status. Third World terrorists belong to 
a jet set that is more likely to hide out 
in luxury hotels than in village hovels 
When he runs short of cash, for exam- 
ple, Yasser Arafat simply calls Libya’s 
oil-rich Colonel Muammar el-Qaddafi. 

The economics of terrorism tells 
more about its limited effectiveness than 
its causes. The bloody activities of the 
Irgun and the Stern Gang had much less 
to do with establishing Israel in 1948 
than the financial support of American 
Jews and the backing of the U.S. Gov- 
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ROBESPIERRE’S EXECUTION 
Circus of carnage. 









ernment. Likewise. if there ever is a Pal- 
estinian state in the Middle East, it will 
owe its existence to the fabulous wealth 
and political leverage of OPEC Arabs, not 
to the murderous acts of Al-Fatah. As 
Laqueur, Parry and Psychiatrist Fred- 
erick J. Hacker demonstrate in their 
books, guerrilla tactics (as differentiated 
from partisan action or government ter- 
ror) have usually been an attention-get- 
ting device: if war is diplomacy by other 
means, then terrorism is a gruesome arm 
of public relations 

Laqueur, a member of the Center 
for Strategic and International Studies 
in Washington, D.C., compares modern 
terrorism with bygone atrocities. He 
coolly concludes that urban guerrilla 
movements, such as the extinct Tupa- 
maros of Uruguay, may have seen their 
day. The reason, as Laqueur dryly notes, 
is that the decline of liberal democracy 
in many parts of the world makes it 
harder to be a terrorist. The Tupamaros, 
for example, began not under the heel 
of a dictator but in one of Latin Amer- 
ica’s most democratic nations. The 
membership, much of it privileged 
youth, successfully undermined the au- 
thority of Uruguay. The effect was to 
usher in a restrictive military regime 
that smashed the guerrillas with surpris- 
ing ease. 

Macabre Pleasure. The present 
and future danger is what Parry calls 
“international terror.” To the author, a 
former lecturer on Soviet affairs at Col- 
gate University, this usually means or- 
ganizations supported or cheered on by 
the Soviet Union and anti-Zionist Ar- 
abs. Parry, who escaped both the Red 
and White terrors of his native Russia, 
sadly agrees with Laqueur. Both believe 
that Western democracies may, by their 
nature, be too lenient to deal with a new 
generation of terrorists who could be 
armed with backpack missiles, lethal 
chemicals, virulent bacteria and nuclear 
“Saturday night specials.” In such 
a world, whole cities could be held 
hostage. 

What kind of people would use such 
means? Hacker, who teaches psychiatry 
at the University of Southern California 
and heads the Hacker Clinics, classifies 
terrorists as crusaders, criminals and 
crazies. A consultant in the Patty Hearst 
case and an adviser to the West Ger- 
man government after the Munich 
Olympic Games massacre, Hacker fur- 
ther divides his categories into “terror- 
ists from above”—dictators, repressive 
bureaucracies, etc.—and “terrorists 
from below”—political guerrillas, reli- 
gious fanatics and lone madmen. Rare- 
ly does a terrorist fit neatly into a single 
category. Among the author's excep- 
tions is Uganda’s Idi Amin (a “crazy 
from above’), who fulfills Hacker's key 
clinical requirements: highly personal, 
often irrational thought processes, de- 
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Since 1866 Colby’s has meant fine, quality home 
turnishings and right now, during our Storewide 
Winter Sale, we're offering all our beautiful 
furniture to you ai substantial savings 


Until February 28th you can save on the 
elegant style of furniture and furnishings that 
you love, whether it’s the boldly dramatic 
lock of modern, the classic, elegant look of 
traditional or the timeless and fashionable 
look of the Orient 


All our beautiful furniture is on sale, living 
room, dining room, bedroom and family room 
furniture lamps, rugs, Carpets, accessories, sola 
sleepers, bedding and our custom draperies, 
wallcoverings and bedspreads 


So, come to Colby’s during our Storewide 
Winter Sale and save ...and remember 
whether you're doing one room or your 
entire home, Colby’s has a staff of talented 
experienced designers to assist you.., at 
no additional charge to our customers 


CHICAGO 
129 East Chestnut 


unmistakable quality real 
OAK BROOK 


at unmistakable Savings 2108 Spring Road 


NORTHBROOK 
1001 Skokie Bivd 
Chicago Open until 9 P.M. Monday and Thursday 
Oak Brook and Northbrook Open until 9 P.M. Monday, Thursday and Friday 


OPEN SUNDAY, NOON TO 5 P.M. 
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COME TO QUEBEC. 


And soak up a licele French Canadian ‘joie de vivre’ 


Here's our weekend French kit co help you out. ‘Cafés’, ‘restaurants’, 
‘galeries des arts’, ‘la forteresse historique’ 
And when you see the nearby mountain resorts, try 
‘romantique’, ‘charmante’, ‘magnifique’ 
Sec, it’s easy. ‘Bon voyage’ 


Call your cravel agent or airline for special hotel weekend packages 


Canada 


SO MUCH TO GO FOR 





Only the Israelis would dare to carry 
out a secret mission like this one. 


Only a topflight investigative e 
reporter could bring the & 
story to light. 








A sensational 
account of the 
assassinations that 
Israeli intelligence 
officers carried out 
against the leaders 
of Black September 
in the wake of the 
Munich Olympic 
murders—a war of @ 
reprisal that had its 
inevitable outcome in 
the recent raid on 


WITH DAG CHRISTENSEN 





DAVID B. TINNIN 


Entebbe airport. 

Be por geerags piece ie @ e $7.95 at all bookstores 

—Geoffrey Household LITTLE, BROWN 
a 
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BOOKS 


lusional, bizarre conduct, frequently im- 
itative and amateurish. 

Hacker's candidate for a “criminal 
from above” is the late Rafael Trujillo, 
dictator of the Dominican Republic, a 
former pimp, thief and forger who set 
himself up as the savior of his nation. 
Such archetypes, says Hacker, are re- 
alistic, outwardly conventional and, 
above all, highly professional. 

Crusading terrorists exhibit both 
crazy and criminal characteristics, mak- 
ing them much harder to define and deal 
with. The one trait that crusaders share 
with other terrorists, however, is the 
need to justify their violence elaborately. 
The result, as history takes macabre 
pleasure in repeating, is that violence in- 
stantly becomes its own justification, 
whether it is labeled self-defense or pre- 
ventive aggression. 

Century Tricks. As a clinician, 
Hacker advises the potential victims 
of terrorism to re-examine their own 
biases—particularly those that support 
injustices. As a social critic, the doctor 
is less indulgent. He views the terror- 
ists, the terrorized and the millions who 
watch gory spectacles on television as 
victims trapped in a circus of carnage. 
Like Laqueur and Parry, Hacker can 
only go so far in analysis before he 
runs into the classic dilemma: how to 
preserve freedom by limiting it. The 
century ticks away like a bomb, and 
the answer remains as intractable as 
the terrorists themselves. R.Z. Sheppard 


Card Tricks 


THE CASTLE OF CROSSED DESTINIES 

by ITALO CALVINO 

Translated by WILLIAM WEAVER 

129 pages. Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. 


$10. 


Idea: a novel in which all of the char- 
acters have been struck mute. The only 
way they can communicate is through 
the pictures and symbols on a pack of 
tarot cards. That seems the borrowed in- 
spiration of a green writer who has been 
rifling Borges or Nabokov—a novelist 
who depends on conjury, not creativity. 
Yet the tarot notion comes from Italian 
Fabulist Italo Calvino, 53, who has been 
producing such chimerical conceptions 
in his books for over 30 years. What is 
more important, he has consistently 
fleshed them out in original, whimsical 
and unsettling ways. 

The Castle of Crossed Destinies has 
more up its sleeve than card tricks. Its 
voiceless strangers have lost their way 
in a dark forest straight out of Dante. 
Their lodging resembles a late medieval 
castle, but it may also be a metaphor 
for history: “*. .. an inn of passage, where 
people unknown to one another live to- 
gether for one night...” The guests are 
figments in the Western narrative dream 
of Chaucer and Boccaccio. 

The host presents a tarot pack, the 
set painted by Bonifacio Bembo for Mil- 
anese nobility in the 15th century. (The 
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NOVELIST ITALO CALVINO 


book includes eight color 
reproductions of the 
cards and a_ running 
marginal commentary 
of black-and-white illus- 
trations.) Each guest 
seeks his story in the 78- 
card deck—an allegori- 
cal pageant of wands, 
coins, swords, clubs and 
human figures. As the 
cards are turned face up, 
some famous identities 
make their entrances 
Faust is present, as are 
Roland and Helen of 
Troy. The interchanges 
grow more complex un- 
til the images no long- 
er simply reveal tales 
Scanned in any direc- 
tion, the cards create still 
more lives 

At this point, Calvi- 
no begins a fresh deal 
This time, both the 
guests and their setting 
(a tavern) are seedier. So 
are the cards, the so- 
called Marseille tarots 
first printed in the 18th 
century. More mythic figures appear 
among the guests, but the stories also 
take on sooty overtones of industrialism 
and hints of the modern totalitarian 
state. The author seeks his own story in 
the pack. “Perhaps,” he ventures, “the 
moment has come to admit that only 
tarot number one honestly depicts what 
I have succeeded in being: a juggler, or 
conjurer, who arranges on a stand at a 
fair a certain number of objects and, 
shifting them, connecting them, inter- 
changing them, achieves a certain num- 
ber of effects.” 

Some will take the narrator’s wry 
self-reading at face value and ignore him 
for writers who practice legerdemain 
less self-consciously. Yet Calvino's spe- 
cial ability is to perform magic by ex- 
posing it. At first, the patent artifice of 
The Castle of Crossed Destinies demands 
disbelief. By the end, an odd conviction 
displaces skepticism: maybe life really 
is all in the cards. Paul Gray 
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? Surreptitious Sonneteer 


SOUVENIRS AND PROPHECIES 


* by HOLLY STEVENS 


288 pages. Knopf. $12.50. 


“He would tell me, with the deadpan 
rattle of a secret agent ... what Wallace 
Stevens said before disappearing for- 
ever into the disguise of a Hartford In- 
surance executive.” 

John Updike, 


Museums and Women 


Until now, John Updike’s specula- 
tion was strictly fictive. No one knew 
what Stevens’ private mind was like. All 
that could be concluded was that one of 
America’s major poets showed the world 
a most prosaic exterior. Was the insur- 
ance man a mask? Was the poet a soul 
sO sensitive it could only exist protected 
by money—that stuff which Stevens 
once called “a kind of poetry?” 

Answers to many questions about 
this enigmatic bard lie in the pages of 
Souvenirs and Prophecies, a commin- 
gling of diaries, early writings and an- 
notations by Stevens’ daughter Holly 
Here is the Harvard undergraduate, 
scribbling doggerel fit for a greeting 
card: “Long lines of coral light/ And 
evening star,/ One shade that leads the 
night/ On from afar.” 

Under pseudonyms the law student 
writes verse that gives credence to his 
comment 50 years later: “Some of one’s 
early writings give one the creeps.” In- 
deed they do, along with Stevens’ re- 
vulsion for “niggers” and “little Jews.” 
Yet these juvenile scrawls and racist ste- 
reotypes cannot long suppress the great 
soul that was attempting to find its voice 
With lively scholarship and none of the 
protection normally afforded fathers by 
their biographical daughters, Holly Ste- 
vens traces the origins of the rhetori- 
cian. The “green, hilly, sunny-cloudy 
place” becomes the setting for the qua- 
train known to all English majors: “I 
placed a jar in Tennessee,/ And round 
it was, upon a hill./ It made the slov- 
enly wilderness/ Surround that hill.” 

By 1906 the young clerk notes: “En- 
gaged at the office all day on a sonnet 


THE YOUNG WALLACE STEVENS 





THE 
NEW WAY 
TO 
ASSOCIATION 
SUCCESS. 


It's called Multiple Association 
Management. You do less work, 
but see more results. The 
Marvin Lurie tearm pro- 

vides the expertise. man- 
power and facilities 

to increase member- 

ship and meet objec- 

tives completely... all 

within a reasonable 

budget. 


This free brochure tells 
you all about Marvin Lurie 


Association Management Services. 
Just write or call collect for your 
copy. It could easily lead to a new 
level of success for your group 


MARVIN LURIE 
ASSOCIATION 
MANAGEMENT 
SERVICES 


6650F Northwest Highway ‘Chicago60631 
Phone 312/763-7350 








SPORTS ILLUSTRATED’s premiere 
Special Issue, A Year in Sports, covers all 
the '76 action—from the Innsbruck games 
to Super Bow! XI—in page after page of full- 
color photographs 

S! subscribers at the time of publica 
tion will receive A Year in Sports as part of 
their subscriptions. If you're not a subscriber. 
pick up a Copy at your newsstand—before 
they're all gone! 

ON SALE AT 
NEWSSTANDS EVERY WHERE 
THE WEEK OF FEBRUARY 21ST! 
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THIS WEEKEND INSTEAD OF TINKERING 
WITH YOUR BUGATTI... 
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RONTO. 
And enjoy our great Canadian Indoors. 

Take in the shows at the St. Lawrence Centre for the Performing Arts 
The O'Keefe Centre and the Royal Alexandra. Dine in 1001 delightful 
ethnic restaurants, Relax in the most extravagant hotels 
And it’s all just a hop, step and jump from our winter 

fun resorts in Muskoka/Haliburton. 
So call your cravel agent or airline coday for special horel 
weekend packages. Airlines flying to Toronto are 
Air Canada, American and United. 


Canada 


SO MUCH TO GO FOR 
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When writing us about your subscription 
please attach your TIME mailing label here 


and mail this whole form toTIME, Time & Life Building. Chicago, Illinois 60611 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS? Please give us 4 weeks advance notice Attach the label 
for your old address above, write in your new address below 

ENTERING A NEW SUBSCRIPTION? Check the box and fill in your name and ad- 
dress below. (To order gift subscriptions please attach a separate sheet with full 
instructions ) 


RENEWING? Check the box below—and make sure your mailing label is correct 
(The United States edition of TIME Magazine is available in Canada at $30 a year 
Subscription orders should be mailed to TIME, Time & Life Building Chicago 
INinois 60611.) 
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() Payment enclosed. CF Bill me later 


Name ~ please print) 


Address ew ~ Apt No 
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For faster service, phone toll tree 800-621-8200 (in Illinois, 800-972-8302) 





—surreptitiously.” Two years later he 
writes his future wife: “It is such an odd 
thing that bright boys should be expect- 
ed to be successful men ... Brightness 
disillusions.” So the bright boy becomes 
the plodder, then the secret craftsman 
who will not publish his first book of po- 
etry until the age of 44. The material 
world gains in importance and the rare 
leisure hours are steeped in philosophy 
The demise of Stevens’ mother is a pre- 
sentiment of Sunday Morning. “Death 
is the mother of beauty, mystical,/ With- 
in whose burning bosom we devise/ Our 
earthly mothers waiting, sleeplessly.” 
Holly Stevens is no Elliott Roosevelt, 
leaping in where Freud would fear to 
tread. But she does not shun legitimate 
speculation: Stevens’ oblique, sensuous 
references and metaphors “bear deeply 
on a sexual relationship that may have 
some resemblance to that of my par- 
ents, regardless of whatever literary con- 
notations may be brought to it.” Miss 
Stevens is at her best describing the 
physical and intellectual ventures of her 
father—the failed newspaper reporter, 
the awkward courtier, the relentless 
reader and overheated connoisseur of 
painting and music. As for the public 
burgher, he too is shown in seedling 
form, as an honorable 19th century fig- 
ure who believed that there was some- 
thing disreputable about a poet who did 
not earn his own living. It is only upon 
examination of the spark gap of fact into 
idea, or material into metaphor that the 
author is helpless. “I cannot explain the 
leap from juvenile verses to Sunday 
Morning,” she concludes, “but we have 
seen many intimations of its coming.” 
Those intimations are reward enough 
for the Stevens appreciator. By the final 
chapter the creative act alone remains, 
as always, unreachable: in Wallace Ste- 
vens’ memorable phrase, “the palm at 
the end of the mind.” Stefan Kanfer 


Best Sellers 


FICTION 
1—Trinity, Uris (1 last week) 
2—Sleeping Murder, Christie (2) 
3—Raise the Titanic!, Cussler (3) 
4—Storm Warning, Higgins (4) 
5—The Crash of ‘79, Erdman (6) 
6—Slapstick, Vonnegut (5) 
7—The Users, Haber (7) 
8—Ceremony of the Innocent, 
Caldwell (8) 
9—Touch Not the Cat, Stewart (9) 
10—Blue Skies, No Candy, 
Greene (10) 


NONFICTION 
1—Roots, Haley (1) 
2—Passages, Sheehy (2) 
3—Your Erroneous Zones, Dyer (3) 
4—Blind Ambition, Dean (5) 
5—The Grass Is Always Greener 
over the Septic Tank, 
Bombeck (4) 
6—The Hite Report, Hite (6) 
7—Adolf Hitler, Toland (7) 
8—Letters of E.B. White, White (10) 
9—The Right and the Power, 
Joworski (8) 
10—A Civil Tongue, Newman 
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Tourney of Young Tycoons 


John Ginn, president of the Indepen- 
dent Publishing Co., had a problem. The 
previous spring he had taken over 1.P.C., 
which publishes morning and afternoon 
papers in Anderson, S.C. His bosses at 
Harte-Hanks Newspapers Inc. set certain 
goals and promised him a bonus if he 
met them ($6,800 if he did well, $12,000 
if he did very well). But by fall the econ- 
omy turned sour, lots of readers canceled 
their subscriptions, and advertising be- 
gan to slip. Ginn’s bonus was in jeop- 
ardy. What should he do? 

That was the question thrown to 32 
graduate students, representing eight ma- 
jor business schools competing this month 
in the Cornell M.B.A. (Masters of Busi- 
ness Administration) tournament, the na- 
tion's first intercollegiate competition in- 
volving business problem solving. TIME 
Education Reporter Paul Witteman at- 
tended the tourney and filed this report: 


The M.B.A. tournament is largely 
the creation of Gary D.J. Orosy, 23, a 
second-year Cornell student from Mont- 
vale, N.J., who likes to wear three-piece 
suits complete with gold watch tab and 
chains. He is given to statements like 
“They don’t crown No. 2 in life.” 

Orosy and a classmate were drink- 
ing beer one night last year, lamenting 
the fact that other business schools had 
higher reputations than theirs. Thus the 
great idea: Why not invite the others to 
Ithaca to compete? According to a sur- 
vey in M.B.A. magazine, business school 
deans ranked the top nine in employ- 
ment value as Harvard, Stanford, Chi- 
cago, Wharton School of Finance, Mich- 
igan, M.I.T., Carnegie-Mellon, North- 
western and Dartmouth (Cornell tied for 
14th). Harvard loftily declined to com- 
pete, and Stanford said Ithaca was too 
far away, but the others all agreed to 
send four-member teams. 


Aside from institutional rivalry, the 
tournament offered a comparison of var- 
ious teaching techniques. Although the 
contest used the “case method” pio- 
neered at Harvard—that is, the exam- 
ination and solution of specific problems 
like that of Publisher Ginn—several of 
the schools favor other systems. Chica- 
go is known as a “theory” school where 
students learn general concepts, then ap- 
ply them to specific cases. Carnegie- 
Mellon and M.LT. are strong in statis- 
tics and math; their students could 
“crunch the numbers.” Wharton is re- 
puted to produce hard-nosed decision 
makers—bottom-line types. Cornell, 
which uses a combination of the case- 
study and theory methods, was clearly 
the underdog. Said Team Member Dick 
Tushingham: “If we are simply per- 
ceived as having achieved parity with 
the other schools, we will have done 
something for Cornell.” The results were 
to be judged by five business experts. 
They were also judged unofficially by 
30 or so corporate recruiters on the look- 
out for prospective tycoons. 

Pizza Break. After the teams were 
informed of John Ginn’s problem, which 
took 72 pages in all to describe, they 
had 22 hours to write a solution. In most 
cases it was an all-night process. Cor- 
nell’s Pat Jeffries worked at a black- 
board and worried about his presenta- 
tion (“I’m an actor, and part of this 
competition is theater”). Teammate 
Tom Mulligan nibbled chocolate-chip 
cookies and poked at his minicomputer 
Said Cornell's Nancy Read in the small 
hours: “As the evening has progressed 
we have done nothing but enlarge the 
scope of our ignorance.” Knowing nods 
greeted her, and the team decided to 
take a | a.m. pizza break. The reports 
were limited to five typewritten pages, 
but there was no restriction on appen- 


GARY OROSY EXPLAINING THE RULES AT MASTERS OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION TOURNAMENT (CORNELL TEAM AT REAR) 


dixes. Chicago's theorists produced elev- 
en. All teams met the noon deadline 
(Dartmouth with seconds to spare), ad- 
journed for some sleep, then returned 
to spartan workrooms in the business 
school to prepare oral defenses. 

With Orosy acting as M.C., North- 
western led off. It had proposed a long- 
term solution—expanding paper deliv- 
eries into neighboring communities 
—but its defense seemed perfunctory 
When one judge asked a tough question, 
nobody knew the answer. Wharton's 
faculty adviser, Jules Schwartz, smiled 
contentedly and wrote on a slip of pa- 
per, “They've been had. Our guys are 
going to be more sharkish.” Dartmouth 
was up next, and Curtis Welling, who al- 
ready has a law degree, gesticulated in 
his best courtroom manner as he defend- 
ed its rather undefined proposal to “es- 
tablish a long-range planning commit- 
tee.” Judge Malcolm S. Forbes Jr. of 
Forbes magazine looked unimpressed: 
“Your ship has hit an economic iceberg, 
and you are recommending more sug- 
gestion boxes for the passengers.” 

Wharton's “sharkish” approach was 
to go for a short-term solution: initiat- 
ing special advertising supplements and 
also increasing the price of the paper to 
the carriers, the paper boys. After all, 
said J. Michael Kenney, “it’s just candy 
bars and milk shakes to them.” Favored 
Chicago offered a series of remedies, in- 
cluding a decrease in the number of 
pages and increases in subscription and 
advertising rates. 

Cornell’s approach was long-term, 
and its defense articulate. The spokes- 
man, Pat Jeffries the actor, said, “Our 
analysis indicates Ginn should focus on 
the next fiscal year.” Cornell recom- 
mended increasing the price of the paper 
and reducing the width of the page from 
60 in. to 58 in. 

When the arguing was over, John 
Ginn himself spoke at the awards ban- 
quet: “I feel lik& the guy who went to a 
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Froilan lives in the highlands of Her name? We don’t know. We found 
Guatemala in a one-room hut with her wandering the streets of a large 
dirt floors and no sanitary facilities. city in South America. Her mother 
Labor there is so cheap that, for men is a beggar. What will become of 
like Froilan’s father, hard work and this little girl? No one knows. In her 
long hours still mean a life of poverty. country, she’s just one of thousands 
But now life is changing for Froilan. doomed to poverty. 


The world is full of children like these who desperately need someone 
to care, like the family who sponsors Froilan. 

It costs them $15 a month, and it gives Froilan so very much. Now 
he eats regularly. He gets medical care. He goes to school. Froilan writes 
to his sponsors and they write to him. They share something very special. 

Since 1938 the Christian Children’s Fund has helped hundreds of 
thousands of children. But so many more need your help. Become a 
sponsor. You needn't send any money now —you can “meet” the child 
assigned to your care first. Just fill out and mail the coupon. You'll receive 
the child's photograph, background information, and detailed instructions 
on how to write to the child. If you wish to sponsor the child, simply send 
in your first monthly check or money order for $15 within 10 days. If not, 
return the photo and other materials so we may ask someone else to help. 

Take this opportunity to “meet” a child who needs your help. Some- 
where in the world, there’s a suffering child who will share something 
very special with you. Love. 


For the love of a hungry child. 


cz; 7) | — alee RENE  maR 
Dr. Verent J. Mills 

CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inc., Box 26511, Richmond, Va. 23261 

I wish to sponsor a © boy O girl. 0 Choose any child who needs help 

Please send my information package today 

CI want to learn more about the child assigned to me. If I accept the child, I'll send 

my first sponsorship payment of $15 within 10 days. Or I'll return the photograph 

and other material so you can ask someone else to help. 

OI prefer to send my first payment now, and I enclose my first monthly payment of $15. 
D I cannot sponsor a child now but would like to contribute $__{___L__.. 


Name 


Address 








City State Zip 
Member of International Unien for Child Welfare, Geneva. Gifts are tax deductible 

Canadians: Write 1407 Yonge, Toronto, 7. Statement of income and expenses . 
available on request. TI8B14 


' Christian Children’s Fund, Inc. 
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EDUCATION 


psychiatrist and ended up in the show- 
room window of the biggest department 
store in town.” He had decided on a 
long-term approach, he said, and wait- 
ed until the next year to raise adver- 
tising rates and reduce the width of his 
pages. The I.P.C. now was flourishing 
In the manner of the Miss America 
contest, the runners-up were then an- 
nounced—Carnegie-Mellon and North- 
western. And the winner? Cornell 
Much cheering and drinking of toasts 
Gary Orosy’s idea had been a winner 
—almost. He did not get a job offer 


Bryn Mawr v. 
Coeducation 


Should single-sex colleges turn co- 
educational? During the years of con- 
troversy over this issue, all-male Hav- 
erford College and neighboring all- 
female Bryn Mawr outside Philadelphia 
seemed to have worked out an admi- 
rable solution: a flourishing exchange 
program. In what Bryn Mawr billed as 
the “best of both worlds,” the program 
offered a choice between traditional sin- 
gle-sex education and enrollment in any 
course at the other college. Up to 150 
women and an equal number of men 
could live on the other campus. 

But Haverford became restless 
President John Coleman, 55, felt that 
his Quaker school was violating the 
sect’s egalitarian views by refusing to ad- 
mit women. He also believed that Hav- 
erford, worried about its financial well- 
being, would do well to expand from 750 
students to about 1,000 by recruiting fe- 
males. Last November the Haverford 
faculty voted almost unanimously to ad- 
mit women, and the student body 
backed them up, 60% to 35%. 

Bryn Mawr, however, saw Haver- 
ford’s decision as a direct threat to its 
single-sex future. Officials and students 
felt that if Haverford went coed, the mix 
of students in the exchange program 
would change from a roughly fifty-fifty 
male-female ratio to two-thirds or more 
women. Thus, in a time of increasing 
competition for bright female students, 
Bryn Mawr’s special situation would no 
longer look so attractive. 

In the end, Haverford’s board of 
managers—including two members who 
also serve on Bryn Mawr’s governing 
board—saw things Bryn Mawr’s way 
Although it voted to allow women trans- 
fer students into Haverford’s upper three 
classes, there are actually very few open- 
ings for transfer students. Bryn Mawr 
called the decision “a victory of coed- 
ucation through cooperation.” 

The action was clearly a defeat for 
Coleman, who resigned last week after 
ten years as Haverford’s president. Four 
years ago, Coleman took a leave of ab- 
sence and spent three months laboring 
as a garbage collector, dishwasher and 
ditchdigger. Now he says he will go to 
the state employment service and reg- 
ister for whatever is available 
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DEWAR’S. PROFTLES 


(Pronounced Do-ers “White Label’) 











MICHAEL 
SAN DLOFER 


HOME: Nyack, New York 

AGE: 28 

PROFESSION: Commercial deep-sea diver and 
lecturer in underwater life cycles 

HOBBIES: Marine specimen collecting, 
skydiving. 

MOST MEMORABLE BOOK: “The Frail Ocean” 
by Wesley Marx 

LAST ACCOMPLISHMENT: Established 
“Northwind,” a nautical sea museum in Nyack, 
New York. 

QUOTE: “As the final earthly frontier, the sea 
is the ultimate source of food and minerals. Man 
must learn to harness its power in a positive 
way, and be able to replace whatever is removed 
from it.” 

PROFILE: Inquisitive. Devoted to expanding 
man’s knowledge of the ecological potentials of 
the world beneath the sea. 

SCOTCH: Dewar's “White Labels’ 
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The first long cigarette to bring 
good taste to low-tar smoking. 


Like a lot of smokers you may like the idea of a longer cigarette. You may also want low tar. 

But longer cigarettes usually have more tar. 

Well, Vantage just wouldn't go along with that. 

So we worked. Until we could perfect a longer cigarette with the famous Vantage combination of 
full flavor and low tar. 

Not the lowest long cigarette you can find. But very possibly the lowest that you will enjoy. 

New Vantage Longs. A blend of flavor-rich tobaccos with tar levels held down to the point where 
good taste still comes through. 

That's the Vantage point. And that’s the point of Vantage Longs. Never before has there beena 
long cigarette quite like it. 

Try a pack today and see if you go along with us. 


© 1977=-#. J RETNOLOS TOBACCO 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





11 mg. “tar”, 0.9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, by FTC method. 


